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the late Captain David Beatty, 4th Hussars, who was not an admirable 

horseman. A leading article of the Captain’s faith was that man is a. 
riding animal. His boys took to the saddle by the light of instinct, a clear 
example of heredity, and there were plenty of saddles on which they could 
learn the subtleties of the art. Wherever the Captain might be, and he lived 
at different times at Nantwich, Tarporley, Rugby and Cheltenham, he had a 
stable full of horses; hunters, animals being ‘‘ sharpened up”’ for some 
impending event, or steadily undergoing a course of training, and on these 
Charlie, Vandy, as the subject of this sketch is called by a multitude of 
friends, David—now the great Admiral to whom the destinies of Britain are 
largely confided—and Richard were put up very soon after they had learned 
to walk. But the Captain was a soldier as well as a sportsman, keen alike 
in both capacities. We may be sure he fully realized how mightily convenient 
it would be to have the boys at home—when they were not away at meetings 
riding horses from the stable; but Queen and country called. Charlie, who 
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may be described as his father’s right-hand man, was contented to take a 
commission in the Warwickshire Militia at a time when there seemed small 
reason to expect that it would mean active service—which when at length it 
came included a gallant deed in South Africa which it is asserted by those 
who know best might well have received the acknowledgment of the Victoria 
Cross instead of the D.S.O., and then followed the sacrifice of his life in. 
the great war. While still in his teens the present Major Beatty, for Vandy 
now holds that rank as my dear old friend Charlie did, joined the 19th 
Hussars, and David’s sporting career at home, most fortunately as it is now 
realized for the Empire, was cut short in order that he might follow the 
career in which his name is immortal. The youngest son Richard, it may 
be added, went into an Indian Regiment. 

When in the year 1893 Vandy Beatty joined his regiment it was 
quartered in India, a land where racing occupied no less attention than in 
England. He had gained some little experience at home and also in 
Ireland, whence the family came. He could ride as little as 8 st., which 
gave him glorious scope, and as a matter of course, seeing that he was the 
son of his father, he plunged enthusiastically into the mingled delights of 
owning, training and jockeyship. It is a characteristic of the best sportsmen 
that one finds it very hard to get out of them any account of their exploits. 
Major Beatty, however, I gathered, had a scrap book in which some records had 
been pasted, and this I induced him to lend me. To begin with it appears 
that for various reasons, one no doubt connected with the obtaining of leave, 
the young officer adopted the nom de course of Loftus, and we find that 
name conspicuous at various Indian Meetings throughout the later ’nineties. 
Thus at Mozufferpur one day there were five events on the card. He rode 
the winner of a hurdle race (for ponies), and won. He took the second 
race on his own Piccalilli, beating a mare who also belonged to him, 
Eve II, by a short head. He won the third race on an animal called Muttra. 
This was the so-called ‘‘ hat trick,’’ after which came an interruption. For 
the fourth race he was beaten, finishing, however, second; and he wound up 
the day by producing Eve II again, and disposing of her opponents without 
difficulty, four wins and a second in five tries. The stakes were small, but 
it often requires as much skill to win a little event as to win a big one. 

I do not think that records of Indian racing in which horses and ponies 
whose names are strange to us take part can be of much general interest, so 
I will not dwell upon this subject, further than to say that the young officer 
had a very bad smash at Lucknow, where a horse rolled over on him, breaking 
his collarbone and three ribs amongst other injuries, and he went for a 
change to South Africa, where he continued to ride, and incidentally was 
awarded the Royal Humane Society’s medal for saving the life of a sergeant- 
major in the Royal Scots section of the 10th Mounted Infantry. On his 
return to England he devoted his time largely to hunting and polo, and in 
the book to which I have referred I find an extract from the Field describing 
what is said to have been “‘a very fine hunting run with a good point,’’ in 
the course of which an accident occurred. ‘‘ A favourite young lady from 
the North Warwickshire had a very bad fall, as her horse kicked her on the 
back of the head, and if it had not been for the ‘ coil of burnished braid ’ 
behind, which is so often seen in front, it must have been very serious.”’ 
The young lady, it appears, presently became Mrs. Vandy Beatty, and there 
is another account of his marriage to Miss Amy Wood in the Parish Church 
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at Leamington, when, the newspaper cutting runs, “‘ the guests to the number 
of two hundred breakfasted at the Manor House Hotel.’’ 

Major Beatty undoubtedly took high rank as a polo player. We find 
him associated with such men as Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, Messrs. Walter 
and Laurence McCreery, Mr. P. W. Nickalls, Mr. F. M. Freake, Mr. F. 
Belville, Mr. F. J. Mackey, Mr. T. W > Drybrough, Lord Wodehouse, Lord 
Castlereagh, Captain F. E. Guest, Lord Lovat, Mr. R. Grenfell, Mr. C. 
Grenfell, the Millers; often his brother, the present Admiral, with the Duke 
of Westminster, those fine sportsmen the de Crespignys, Mr. T. B. Dale, the 
Comte de Madre, Lord Shrewsbury, Captain Wilson, Mr. Po!ehampton, Lord 


MARCELLINUS. 


Harrington and other leaders of the game, association with whom is evidence 
that the class was high. He was also prominent under National Hunt Rules, 
and took a number of races on what must have been a useful animal called 
Rufus, amongst others. This horse is not to be confused with Count Rufus, 
who also passed through his hands,. and beat a field of twenty-seven for the 
National Hunt Steeplechase at Warwick in 1906, ridden by Mr. A. Gordon, 
followed by Ascetic Silver’s Liverpool jockey, Mr. Aubrey Hastings, 
on Portlight II, and Captain R. H. Collis on Lara. It is a little 
curious that Major Beatty should have had two National Hunt winners 
through his hands and let them go before they carried off this notable 
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event, curious and unfortunate. The other was Nimble Kate, a 
well-bred chestnut mare, by Morion dam by St. Michael, who won 
the race, also at Warwick, in 1910. He had bought Nimble Kate for his wife 
to hunt, and she did admirable service with hounds for more than one 
season, showing such fine speed that it was thought worth while to put her 
in training. ‘‘ Vandy,’’ however, was tempted by an offer from Mr. Percy 
Whitaker, let the mare go, and she secured the prize in the hands of Mr. 
P. Roberts from that admirable horseman Mr. H. T. Drake on Terminal. 

Meantime Major Beatty was busy riding, and with a capital average of 
success; | might interpolate that in India he twice wound up the season at 
the head of the winning list. Thus at the Wincanton Meeting of 1912 he 
was up in three races and won them all, the Hunters’ Chase of £320 on Blue 
Bird II, the Open Handicap ’Chase on Mask Off, and the Hunt ’Chase on 
Sandeman. Naturally he was seen at the Grand Military. I have not the 
full record of his performances there, but note that he won the Past and 
Present Handicap Steeplechase on Rustic Queen, belonging to Captain Denny, 
one of the victims of the war, and at this time he was training and often riding 
for Mr. MacNeill, who also has given his life for his country. It was this 
gentleman who backed himself to get round Aintree in the National of 1911, 
and he landed his wager on Foolhardy. The horse fell twice in that 
remarkable race, when twenty-six started and every one of them except the 
winner, Mr. Frank Bibby’s Glenside, came down or refused. Foolhardy was 
placed fourth, Rathnally and Shady Girl preceding him, but the question was 
nerely of getting round. 

Another horse who helped the stable about this time was Vinegar Hill, 
on whom the Major won the Park Handicap Steeplechase at Sandown from 
Bedgrove—a horse who was useful at that time, especially on the Esher course 
—Kennilworth, Couvrefeu II and others. Vinegar Hill, who had belonged 
to Major Dermot McCalmont, was bought when Mr. H. F. Persee gave up 
training jumpers. One of the best horses that has come from Major Beatty’s 
Lambourn stable is Marcellinus. He cost 1000 gs., and after winning a num- 
ber of races for his owner, Mrs. Clayton Swan, was sold for 2,500 gs. Good 
as he was over fences, Marcellinus had such fine speed that he was used for 
trying two-year-olds, and astonished the American trainer, A. J. Joyner, who 
seems to have underestimated jumpers. But Marcellinus won races on the 
flat. His record for 1913 is worth note. He carried off the Purley Handicap 
Steeplechase at Gatwick early in January, ten days later he took the 
Middlesex Handicap Steeplechase at Hurst Park, and within a week the 
Kempton Park Handicap Steeplechase. His next outing was under Jockey 
Club Rules at Sandown, where in June he won the Corinthian Welter 
Handicap, shortly after he was beaten three parts of a length for a similar 
race at Lingfield, and next appeared at Ayr for another Corinthian Welter. 
Major Beatty wished Maher to ride, but the famous jockey replied that if 
he did so long odds would certainly be laid on him, and pointed out that 
Major Beatty might just as well ride himself, seeing that the horse had to 
carry within a pound of 12 stone. The Major took the advice, and won from 
a three-year-old ridden by Jelliss. 

The best horsemen are liable to mishap, and Major Beatty met with an 
alarming accident at Kempton at the end of 1912. Two days previously he 
had ridden Sauterne in a race at Newbury, and finished second to Dandyprat, 
with that fine artist Piggott in the saddle, in a good field. Dandyprat, 
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belonging to : ord Rosebery, was a horse of class amongst hurdlers, and 
Sauterne’s performance was considered so good that he was made an even- 
money favourite for the Sunbury Maiden Hurdle Race, his trainer up. At 
the very first hurdle the son of Santoi and Sweet Muscat came down heavily 
and rolled over his rider. For some time it was feared that he had been killed. 
His injuries were severe, and it was long before he was out of hospital. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that the accident has left lasting effects, though 
Major Beatty recovered sufficiently to go to the front and remain on active 
service till invalided home with trench fever. The disaster caused a severe 
hiatus in his riding career, without, however, detracting from his keenness. 
Last season Major Beatty won races with Drinaugh, whom he trains for his 
friend Captain H. de Trafford, Hollins Lane, and I think one or two other 
animals; considering the manner in which the season was curtailed a trainer 
was lucky to win anything at all! Lambourn, once a busy centre of training, 
is in these cruel times almost deserted, Major Beatty having the place almost 
to himself. The old Manor House which he occupies was formerly the 
residence of Peace, who had a whole string of patrons, and is said one year 
to have sent out nearly if not quite a hundred winners. In 1896 I notice he 
carried off 57 races, and the following season 52. According to the last list 
of ‘‘ Horses in Training,’’ Major Beatty had just twenty under his charge, 


but as is the case everywhere else the number has shrunk, and he has, 
moreover, experienced the very bad luck of losing a couple of well-bred young 
ones, a two-year-old and a three-year-old. It is only to be hoped that when 
the longed-for revival takes place his boxes will again be filled. There can 
be no sort of doubt that the best will be made of all possible opportunities. 
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Look Round 


ALFRED E. 


™ OME fantastic people tell us that 
S they are looking forward to the 
discovery of a new world when the war 
is over. Indeed, one writer in a morn- 
ing paper, a Mr. Thorpe Lee, not long 
since unburdened himself of some 


aspirations amongst which was a hope 
that when peace came there would be 
no more Derby, no more Ascot, and in 
the list of things which he wished to 
see suppressed was the Drury Lane 
pantomime. People who are anticipat- 
ing this new world, in which, as 


has been remarked by a_ previous 
commentator, men and women seem 
to be expected to walk on_ their 
hands and eat with their ears, 
are probably somewhat underestimat- 
ing British conservatism. I feel sure 
that the vast majority of us are eagerly 
looking forward to a renewal of recrea- 
tions which used to be entirely to our 
taste, to “‘ going racing’’ on_ the 
familiar courses which we shall be all 
the more glad to see because of our 
enforced exile from them. There 
should be something like a boom in 
racing, for the controversies which 
have raged on the question of stoppage 
or continuance have at least had one 
good effect: they have made it clear 


BY 


T. WATSON 


to those who are not acquainted with 
the subject that racing is absoluely 
essential to the success of the thor- 
oughbred breeding industry, the im- 
portance of which has been admitted 
with what may be described as cordial- 
ity—the word is scarcely too strong— 
by Ministers who are not supposed to 
have the least sympathy with the Turf. 

One gratifying circumstance about 
racing in England is that with few ex- 
ceptions the best known owners, those, 
that is to say, whose names are found 
in the entries for the principal stakes 
year after year, are not likely to have 
been pecuniarily inconvenienced, at 
any rate to any considerable extent, 
by war changes; and on the other 
hand, even supposing that there are 
exceptions to this, it may be antici- 
pated that a certain number of new 
owners will be forthcoming. It is not 
everyone who has lost money, some 
men who have not incurred the stigma 
of being profiteers have legitimately 
acquired fortunes, and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect the appearance of 
new colours on the racecourse. How 
will the owners of these caps and 
jackets start on their careers? A few 
who propose to run horses will per- 
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chance see this magazine, but the sub- 
ject may be worth gossiping about for 
the amusement of others who for 
various reasons are prevented from 
blossoming out into ownership but 
who like to think how they would set 
about it if the possible—indeed, the 
probable—drain on their bank bal- 
ances was a matter of no concern to 
them. 

There are some men whose ambition 
it is to own a horse and who do not 
much care what sort of a horse it is— 
we are, of course, discussing the 
bearers of silk, a range extending from 
the selling handicapper to the favourite 
for the Derby. There are other men 
who aspire to the loftiest things, who 
scorn the idea of taking part in selling 
races or minor handicaps, aiming only 
at the classics or at any rate the prin- 
cipal events of the season. I have 


known one or two of these enthusiasts, 
and have correctly anticipated that the 
time would come when they would be 
extremely glad to win a race of any 


description. We are not, however, 
talking about extremes, but about the 
owner, the would-be owner that is, 
who proposes to devote so many 
thousand pounds—he will do well to 
leave a liberal margin—to patronage 
of the Turf, and will not be seriously 
disturbed if he loses his money. As 
for attempts on the classics, it has 
rarely happened in the history of 
racing that classic winners have been 
purchased. There are of course a few 
exceptions, Spearmint being the most 
notable one of late years; but the judg- 
ment and luck which enabled Major 
Eustace Loder to obtain a Derby and 
Grand Prix winner for 300 guineas are 
so rarely found in combination as to 
merit the description of phenomenal. 
I am acquainted with no instance to 
compare with this. 

The ideal condition is when the 
owner is fortunate enough to possess 
one of those invaluable mares who 
seems unable to produce anything but 
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winners, who at any rate gives birth to 
exceptionally good animals almost 
year after year. The late Lord Fal- 
mouth was among the select few, and 
memoirs of Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child have reminded readers that the 
success of his family on the Turf came 
mainly from two mares, acquired, it 
may be said, almost by accident. King 
Edward, it is trite to remark, obtained 
at least three animals of the first rank 
from Perdita II, including a couple of 
Derby winners in Persimmon and 
Diamond Jubilee. Mr. Neumann bred 
a long series of winners from Sirenia. 
Another famous mare is Mr. Fairie’s 
Galicia, but though Eastern did him 
good service, as well as the two famous 
classic winners, Bayardo and Lem- 
berg, others of her produce were of 
small account. Mr. Hulton’s Silver 
Fowl may also be mentioned, Venera- 
tion II, dam of Craganour, Glorvina 
and Nassovian must not be forgotten, 
and Donovan was not the only notable 
winner thrown by Mowerina. The 
young owner who looks forward to the 
discovery of a mare of this sort may 
be hopeful but should by no means 
be sanguine. They occur, but are 
swans of the blackest description, and 
moreover by no means clear up the 
disputed question whether a_ horse 
mainly owes his excellence to sire or 
to dam. There are many experts who 
give the credit to the mare, but this 
seems to a great extent to ignore the 
fact that year after year a few sires 
never fail, or fail only on the rarest 
occasions, to produce a distinguished 
array of considerable winners. 


How to Begin. 


The young owner who is anxious to 
start may be deterred from the plan of 
breeding his own horses by the fact 
that the process must take a long time. 
He usually wants to see his colours on 
the racecourse without much delay, 
and carried by something better than 
he is likely to buy out of a selling race, 
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though if he had a list of animals so 
obtained who have earned distinction 
he might be tempted to put his for- 
tunes to the test in this direction. 
Several winners of the Metropolitan 
have been bought out of “ sellers,”’ 
Ypsilanti, who has the rare record of 
winning two Kempton Park Jubilees, 
was picked up for 420 guineas after a 
minor success at Hurst Park, and a 
more notable animal still in Victor 
Wild, who also won the Jubilee twice 
and the Hunt Cup of 1894 amongst 
other important events, and cost less 
than Ypsilanti did some years later— 
330 guineas. Of course to balance 
these another list might be made of 
selling plate winners who have seemed 
to show particular promise and have 
done nothing, have indeed been simply 
mischievous by raising false hopes in 
home gallops; for in many cases they 
have been only bought to try other 
horses, or that at least has been the 
principal object, and the trials have 
proved deceptive. The worst of buy- 
ing privately a horse who has shown 
himself to be “‘ useful,’’ that is to say 
who comes between ‘‘ good ”’ on one 
hand and ‘‘ moderate ’’ on the other, 
is that these animals usually cost more 
than they are worth. If overtures for 
purchase are made to an owner who 
has not announced his desire to sell he 
is naturally apt to ask an extravagant 
price. 


The Purchase of Yearlings. 


The most common procedure of the 
budding owner is to buy some vear- 
lings, especially well-bred fillies likely 
in time to do him good service in the 


paddocks. Not many years ago the 
July Sales at Newmarket were the 
most important of the season, and an- 
nually those sent up from the stud of 
the present Lord Chaplin created par- 
ticularly spirited competition. Lat- 
terly the Doncaster Sales in Septem- 
ber have become pre-eminent, and the 
buyer of yearlings there has not had 
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very long to wait, it may be only some 
six months, though if he is ambitious 
it will as a rule be just as well if his 
animals are not ready for the early 
Spring Meetings. Such a horse as 
Donovan is, of course, altogether an 
exception, a colt who wins the Brock- 
lesby and winds up the season by tak- 
ing the Middle Park Plate and the 
Dewhurst. It has been agreed that as 
a rule the best Autumn form is about 
two stone superior to that of ihe 
Spring, that is to say the winner of 
the Middle Park Plate is usually some- 
thing like that amount in front of the 
winners at Lincoln and Liverpool, 
though of late years this has not been 
the case to the extent it used to be, 
some of the most famous animals of 
modern times having come out during 
the early weeks of the season. The 
sensational Tetrarch was seen for the 
first time on the 13th of April, and 
others might be mentioned; but a 
large number of the most famous 
horses in racing history have made 
their first appearances at Ascot, Friar’s 
Balsam, Flying Fox, Bayardo, and 
Lemberg among them; others have 
been first seen in the Woodcote Stakes 
at Epsom on the day before the Derby. 
It used to be somewhat unusual to 
bring out young ones of whom much 
was hoped at any rate before the 
Woodcote. regards yearlings 
there are men who hold that though 
it cannot perhaps be said that none is 
worth more than 1,000 guineas, it is 
always rash to pay more than that 
amount for a young one of whom, of 
course, nothing can be known, and it 
is a somewhat curious fact that 
opinions as to the value of yearlings 
should differ as widely as they do. 

I have often been round to look at 
the colts and fillies at Doncaster who 
were to be offered the following day, 
and have found that while some 
owners and trainers were enthusiastic 
about the promise of certain animals, 
other experts put black marks against 
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them. It is certainly the case that 
some yearlings for whom very large 
sums have been given have proved 
really the cheapest. When the late 
Sir J. Blundell Maple paid 6,000 
guineas for Childwick, the son of St. 
Simon and Plaisanterie, no small sen- 
sation was created, and indeed for 
some time it looked a bad bargain; 
subsequently the colt won the Cesare- 
witch—and his owner used to bet— 
furthermore doing valuable service at 
the stud. The young St. Simons were 
as much sought after, or indeed more 
so, than the young Hermits had been 
at a previous period, and the sisters 
Memoir and La Fléche must certainly 
be described as cheap, though the 
latter cost 5,500 guineas. She won in 
stakes £34,585, and was then sold for 
£12,600. Memoir, like her sister bred 
by Queen Victoria, cost merely 1500 
guineas. Sceptre, the daughter of 
Persimmon and Ornament, still holds 
the record in the matter of price, 
having made 10,000 guineas at 
auction, and she was at least as good 
a bargain as La Fleéche. 

Some years ago the late Lord Elles- 
mere was good enough to write an 
article on this subject for the Bap- 
MINTON MAGAZINE, and he pointed out 
that there were three courses open to 
the would-be owner: he might rely 
solely on animals bred by himself, he 
might buy yearlings, or he might 
prefer a stud ready made, that is 
look out for good winners, a method 
the objection to which I have just 
mentioned. Even in the latter case, 
which ought to be the surest as re- 
gards the prospect of immediate re- 
sult, Lord Ellesmere went on to point 
out that there was no certainty about 
it, instancing the case of Princess 
Melton. This filly started nine times 
as a two-year-old, and won six races 
for her breeder. She was then sold for 
a very large sum, and only took a 
single stake afterwards, doing noth- 
ing as a three-year-old; but it hap- 
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pens almost as often as not that a two- 
year-old filly by no means reproduces 
her merit the following season. A vast 
deal of the success or failure of owner- 
ship depends upon the choice of 
trainer, The young owner may have a 
good eye for a horse, but it is well- 
nigh certain in the nature of things 
that he will know very much less than 
the professional expert, and even if he 
has ideas of his own on the subject of 
entries and so forth, it will be well 
for him if he accepts advice. There is, 
it may be, something almost humiliat- 
ing about ownership when the person 
chiefly concerned does nothing but 
write cheques. He is in the position 
of a child with a new toy with which 
it is not desirable that he should play 
without supervision. Our owner 
should set himself to learn what he 
can, but it requires a very long time 
to obtain the requisite knowledge for 
managing a stable. One method to 
which Lord Ellesmere referred as 
being sometimes adopted was to buy a 
large number of very cheap yearlings 
with the idea that ‘‘ if you can pick 
up a whole lot for some £50 apiece, 
one is sure to turn up trumps and pay 
for the rest.’? This plan, it seems to 
me, is by no means to be recom- 
mended. As likely as not none of the 
string will ‘‘ turn up trumps,’’ and 
meantime they will be as expensive to 
keep as if they were good animals, 
also they must be put into various 
races, and though entrance fees are 
small they mount up. At times, no 
doubt, really good animals may by 
luck be bought for a ridiculously small 
sum. Last month the King of Spain 
carried off the Aranjuez Derby with a 
colt called Souvenir d’Exil, which M. 
de Neuter, who manages the Royal 
stable, had bought for 5 guineas, and 
it is probable that some of those beaten 
in the race were costly animals. 


The Cost of Racing.. 
The questions which are often asked 
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as to the cost of racing it is impossible 
to answer, for reasons which will be 
readily understood. Everything de- 
pends upon the scale on which the 
owner proposes to conduct his opera- 
tions, the amount he gives for the 
animals he purchases, the number with 
which he equips himself, and the sort 
of races in which he enters them; also 
whether he nominates on a scale verg- 
ing on extravagance or extending in 
the opposite direction. Then once 
more what he wins to set against his 
expenditure is necessarily all important 
in a balance sheet, and there is no pos- 
sibility of making an estimate, even 
distantly approximate, a fact so patent, 
indeed, that it is hardly worth setting 
down. An owner may be at the head 
of the winning list one year and near 
the bottom of it the next. To say this 
is, in fact, understating the case. For 
instance, the experiences of Mr. Fairie 
may be quoted. In the year 1909, 
when Bayardo was coming so con- 
stantly to the front and his _half- 
brother Lemberg was contributing 
freely as a two-year-old, their owner 
headed the list with a total of £37,719, 
in the following season with almost as 
much, £35,352. Mr. Fairie has for 
many years past bred his own horses, 
he has owned much about the same 
number of mares, and has mated them 
in much about the same style. It 
might be supposed that year after year 
he would gain in stakes at any rate 
something substantial; but far from 
this being the case in 1905 he won a 
s'‘ngle race worth £140, and in 1915 
he is missing altogether from the re- 
cord of success! 

A glance down the pages of ‘‘Races 
to Come’”’ is a little misleading. 
Some horses may be copiously en- 
gaged, but in small stakes, from 


which, if they fail to show promise, 
they can be removed at a very cheap 
rate, sometimes for as little as a sov- 
ereign, whereas on the other hand 
races are 
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high, so that a comparative few en- 
gagements ‘‘ run into money.” A 
colt called Apostrophe figured in no 
fewer than seventy-two two-year-old 
races in the season of 1914. He never 
ran, therefore there was nothing for 
his owner to put on the credit side, 
but taking the trouble to add up the 
liabilities incurred for him I found 
that they amounted to little more 
than a couple of hundred pounds—I 
forget the exact amount—whereas the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Good- 
wood is a sweepstake of £200 each 
with no forfeit ; the Buckenham Stakes 
at Newmarket is of £300 each, in this 
case, however, there being a forfeit of 
£150; the Boscawen is a race of £100 
each, no forfeit, and there are others 
of similar character which cost losers 
dearly. 

In former days’ when trainers 
charged fifty shillings a week for each 
horse it used to be considered that 
£500 a year per horse would just about 
see an owner through if he entered on 
an economical scale, that is to say put 
each animal into not more than some 
score of inexpensive races. Of course 
travelling is a heavy item, stabling 
away from home adds up, as do 
jockeys’ fees, and then there are out- 
lays for colours, veterinary attendance 
it may be, and a variety of other 
things. If our owner has the luck to 
win races the amount will be some- 
what diminished by presents, and he 
may have agreed to pay his trainer a 
percentage of stakes won. Another 
thing which will make a huge differ- 
ence is his transactions with the ring, 
the amounts he is accustomed to bet, 
the prices he obtains. It often hap- 
pens that the stake is so small a matter 
as to be hardly worth consideration, 
indeed the story goes that the Clerk 
of the Course who was responsible for 
a now extinct racecourse seldom paid 
any stake, or at any rate frequently 
omitted that detail, and if reminded 
was accustomed to reply in accents of 
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surprise, ‘‘ What, didn’t you back 
your horse ?’’ as if that were the only 
thing that mattered. 

The outsider has an idea that owners 
and trainers as a rule know pretty well 
when they are going to win, and con- 
duct their business accordingly. A 
little experience, or indeed a little 
thought, shows the falsity of anything 
like this conclusion. On occasions 
there is general agreement about there 
being a good thing for a race, pos- 
sibly few owners of other animals en- 
gaged imagine that they have any real 
chance of beating the favourite. Sur- 
prises, however, occur continually, 
animals who have anything over a 
stone in hand ‘‘ on the book,’’ and 
who are known to be particularly fit 
and well, often fail to finish in the first 
three. Not many years ago a popular 
prince went through what he regarded 
as the formality of writing down a 
bet of 10,000 to 500 on a horse. It 
seemed to be merely picking up a 
monkey from a complaisant book- 


maker who was suddenly yielding to 
an excess of good nature; but the 


horse did not win. A friend of mine, 
who has a theory that money is to be 
made every year by always laying 
odds when a horse starts at 5 to 2 on 
or anything over this laid 4,000 to 
1000 on Avrshire for the Champion 
Stakes at Newmarket in 1889. The 
price seemed perfectly reasonable, but 
Ayrshire was beaten by Prince Solty- 
koff’s Gold (and another). In the 
Champion Stakes Gold was receiving 
only 11 lb., though in the Sandown 
race three months previously he had 
made a poor show, failing to finish in 
the first: three having been then in 
receipt of 18 lb. Comparatively very 
few owners, even though they may 
figure in a respectable place in the 
winning list at the end of the season, 
make both ends meet, apart from this 
question of betting, which may turn 
out one way or the other; and anyone 
who proposes to run horses will do 
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well to start with the realization of the 
fact that he will be exceptionally for- 
tunate if, taking one year with another, 
he finds it other than a costly amuse- 
ment. But it has its recompenses ! 


A Book to Read. 


My look round in the direction of 
literature has included a book entitled 
‘* Memories Discreet and Indiscreet ”’ 
by ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance ’ 
(Herbert Jenkins, publisher). In this 
description the owner does herself an 
injustice, for she has evidently been 
considered of no little importance 
by a host of friends, including not a 
few of the most notable personages of 
the last generation and of a_ later 
period, Archbishops, Cardinals, Field 
Marshals, and men whose names have 
figured prominently in national and 
social affairs. Many readers of this 
magazine will share the interest I have 
derived from the book in coming 
across the names of friends and 
acquaintances—I had almost forgotten 
Fred Burnaby for one—and the author 
has a fund of anecdote which she re- 
lates effectively. Her sympathies in- 
clude sport. She has hunted, and seen 
a certain amount of racing, and I was 
about to say that she might have told 
us more of Turf affairs, but perhaps 
on second thoughts it is as well that 
she did not go deeply into the matter, 
as one of her impressions is_ that 
Petrarch—whose name _ she _ always 
spells incorrectly—won the Derby, and 
in talking of Mr. James Lowther she 
refers three or four times to ‘‘ King 
Olf.’’ This might have been a mis- 
print if it had been passed only once. 
She has an impression, moreover, that 
Jim Lowther was at one time ‘‘ senior 
member of the Jockey Club,’’ which is 
apparently an attempt to indicate the 
year when he was Senior Steward. 

The author has had some coaching 
experiences, one an exciting drive 
when going to a dance at Escrick. 
The horses bolted, in struggling out 
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of a ditch the pole snapped, the coach 
swayed from side to side, sometimes 
on four wheels and sometimes on two, 
while one girl of the party kept shout- 
ing to the coachman to stop as she 
wished to get out. Some of the 
author’s pets, or rather her husband’s 
pets when he was with his regiment 
in India, were curious creatures, espec- 
ially a monkey with a taste for alcohol. 
“1 tried to break him of his bad 
habits,’’ she says, and once pre- 
sented him with some weak toast and 
water in his own special glass. We 
watched without appearing to take 
any notice. He wrinkled up his brow, 
looking old and worried after the first 
sip; he tried another, gave a shrill 
scream, chattered fast and furiously, 
then emptied the contents to the floor 
and proceeded to help himself from 
my husband’s tumbler. When he had 
eaten all he wanted he used to get 
down and hide his dainties under a 
tug, behind a picture, or anywhere 
that he considered safe. He was a 
very human little body. If he thought 
we were not paying him sufficient at- 
tention he would make weird and 
miserable faces, then sigh heavily and 
cover his face with his hand.’’ 
Among the famous people the 
author met was the Empress of Austria 
during her visits to England for hunt- 
ing. ‘* Bay Middleton ’’ was a friend 
of ‘‘ The Woman of No Importance,”’ 
and she describes how he used some- 
times to look impatient with the Em- 
press and shout out, ‘‘Oh, come 
along, madame; do come along !’’ 


He declared, however, that she could 
never make a horse gallop, as to which 
it appears that other authorities on 
the subject did not agree. We have 
graphic accounts of the murder of the 
King and Queen of Serbia, and of 
the death of the heir to the Austrian 
throne. One detail of this latter 
tragedy is, so far as I am aware, new. 
The Archduke was killed in a drunken 
brawl, and we are told that ‘‘ the face 
had been terribly smashed by the blow 
of a champagne bottle, after which he 
had been dragged to his bed, where 
his murdered love, her face also much 
disfigured, was laid beside him. Count 
Graf van Altham, who was in the dip- 
lomatic service and an intimate friend 
of Prince Rudolph’s, saw the body 
before any of the Royal Family were 
allowed to see it. He said the prince’s 
face was most wonderfully pieced to- 
gether and filled in with wax, so as 
to conceal the traces of the blow from 
the bottle before the body was placed 
in a glass case and the public allowed 
to walk past as is the custom.”’ 

Enough has probably been said to 
recommend this volume to the atten- 
tion of readers. 


Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 


I give a memorial photograph of my 
kind friend Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child. So much has been written of 
this sincerely lamented sportsman in 
the BADMINTON and elsewhere that re- 
petition of familiar facts would be 
tedious. He was the most generous 
and thoughtful of men, and his death 
creates an irreparable blank. 
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June in the Somme Valley 


BY 


E.R. &. 


H AVING the good fortune to be 
recently stationed for a few days 
in an ideal spot with a kindred spirit, 
we made several excursions into the 
marshy country that lies between the 
river and canal, generally a_ strip 
about 400 yards wide. In that strip 
nature teems. Birds, fish, small mam- 
mals and insects. The birds were 
worth coming many miles to see; in 
one section of marsh about one mile 
long there were at least five pairs of 
marsh-harriers nesting; we saw gos- 
hawks on two occasions, hawking 


along the deserted trenches in the 
vicinity, and sparrow hawks and kes- 


trels were in abundance. Of smaller 
birds, we saw most varieties of the tit 
family, but failed to find any of the 
rare bearded tit, but I should think it 
very probable that they frequent the 
place. Warblers swarmed, of the 
_ pretty pied flycatcher we saw two 
pairs, and the nightingales and sedge- 
warblers kept the night watches until 
the cuckoos relieved them at dawn. 
Sometimes on moonlight nights the 
cuckoos worked overtime. 

The only birds that seem to have 
suffered by the war are the swallows 
and house martins. Always local, 
they have arrived back to the hamlets 
where they bred, or were bred, last 
year, and find only walls standing, the 
mark of The Beast being everywhere. 
They have been driven to nest even in 
dug-outs, where I have found three 
nests, and one swallow’s nest we know 
of in a derelict tank. Should a wall 


have a piece of ruined roof sticking 
out from it, their nests are clustered 
to the angle like a swarm of bees. 

The first sight we had of swifts was 
in a large cathedral town near by. We 
attended vespers and Benediction in 
the grand Cathedral, and as the sweet- 
voiced boys were taking their part in 
the chant, with the rays of the even- 
ing sun streaming through the richly 
toned windows, a trio of swifts, who 
had gained entry through an open 
window, raced screaming and whirl- 
ing high up along the main aisle. 
Magpies and jays are increasing out 
of all proportion, and have taken 
heavy toll on the moorhen’s and coot’s 
nests. At least a dozen we found 
cleaned right out, and as the magpies 
were nesting only shoulder high, often 
in the alders, we took the opportunity 
of destroying a good few nestfuls of 
their eggs. Buntings were fairly 
plentiful, also chaffinches, but there 
was a scarcity of other finches ; we saw 
only one linnet and one pair of gold- 
finches the whole week. Redstarts 
and furze-chats one could always find 
in the dry corners, perky and smart 
as usual, and tree sparrows were fairly 
common. 

The marshes were well wooded, 
chiefly with alders, sycamore, poplars, 
wild sloe and apple, and were very 
similar to the Norfolk Broads, but of 
course much wilder, and a quiet drift 
over them in a punt reveals a veritable 
harvest of fish. We found the carp 
reserves are broken down in most 
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places, and now enormous specimens 
are cruising about, and can be ap- 
proached quietly in a punt as they bask 
on the surface, and when alarmed they 
go crashing off through the young 
bullrushes, knocking everything right 
and left, and leaving a wake like a 
torpedo. Perhaps we can forgive one 
of our captains, who, discovering 
seven or eight ten-pound carp trapped 
in a sluice, dropped a Mills No. 5 in 
amongst them and got the lot, includ- 
ing two three-pound tench. A bit of 
fish is very tempting out here, after 
long months on beef, and although 
carp is not great in my estimation, 
they were all duly eaten and enjoyed. 
It takes a French. chef to cook a carp. 

The pike did not seem to run large. 
Of some dozens I saw caught, and 
from the punt, I should not think they 
averaged over four pounds. They 
were plentiful, every dozen yards of 
warm surface water having its guar- 
dian, head up, tail slightly down, and 
then with a great swirl they were off 
as we approached. Shoals of large 
perch cruised about in the deep clear 
water, dark-barred and sinister look- 
ing, everything giving way to them, 
as big game does to hunting dogs and 
wolves. 

The water in the marshes, through 
the centre of which the river picks its 
course, is very clear, and just now the 
iris and water lilies, yellow and white, 
are showing at their best, and the 
banks are covered with forget-me-nots 
and the common marsh flowers, in- 
cluding several varieties of the wild 
orchid. In the channels between the 
beds of watercress and other aquatic 
plants there were shoals of roach and 
dace that would fill a Thames fisher- 
man’s heart with joy, and one even- 
ing we saw an eel leap a good eighteen 
inches clear of the surface, a thing | 
have never observed before. I expect 
a pike was hard on its trail. 

That same evening we were treated 
to the sight of two pairs of golden 
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orioles, apparently nesting in a small 
grove of sycamore, recalling memories 
of the time I used to keep a few in 
India. There I used to have to keep a 
native to catch grasshoppers for them, 
at four annas a day, on which diet, 
varied with a little fruit, I found they 
thrived. Still more to please the eye 
of an old Indian soldier, on the road 
home appeared a fine specimen of the 
hoopoe, stalking along the centre of 
the road, crest up, and quite at home. 
Wild duck and teal were nesting, and 
we saw a good few pairs, wheeling 
about and very perturbed when we in- 
vaded their back-waters. 


In the small woods, frequently met 
with and fragrant with honeysuckle 
and wild roses, foxes and badgers are 
having the time of their lives, and 
once we came across a large sow 
badger with a deep gash in its throat, 
helpless and dying. We finished her 
off with a revolver, and had no means 
of weighing her, but I should think 
she would have nearly touched record. 
A rabbit snare would probably have 
caused the wound. Some of our men 
found a fox cub in a snare, and now it 
is a great pet; but the first day of its 
arrival in camp I was only just in 
time to save it from a meal of ration 
biscuit and cabbage leaves thought- 
lessly given. While exploring one 
dug-out in a wood a tailless fox rushed 
up the steps and away, giving us a 
great start in the semi-darkness. We 
found he had made the place his 
home, there being many remains of 
hares and partridges about. Hares 
will become a plague soon, and the 
partridges are nearly as numerous as 
larks, the shooting of game being pro- 
hibited. It would be beneficial if the 
shooting of game were allowed in 
moderation. 


Huge dragon-flies, fierce-looking 
specimens six inches long, abound, 
and there are also plenty of the lovely 
blue satin-winged variety. At nights 
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the place drones with countless moths 
and beetles; but we neither heard nor 
saw any nightjars to keep their num- 
bers down. Orange-tipped butterflies, 
swallow-tails, red admirals, peacocks 
and meadow browns were everywhere, 
and on one chalk slope near the river 
one had memories of the Surrey 
Downs recalled, by the numerous 
large and small chalk blues flitting 
about. 
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Weasels were common, and field 
mice, voles and moles have honey- 
combed the whole of the dry land in 
the deserted country, and will be a big 
problem to tackle when the land is put 
under cultivation again. 

It was with regret we had to return 
to the shell-pitted front area again, 
where the only things that seem to 
flourish are dandelions, larks, yellow- 
hammers, rats and mice. 


ERARA PONY. 


They’re playing the game now before me, 
The game that I, too, have played; 
The game that’s alone worth the playing 


They taught us as we were made. 


Oh, the clean hit drive that sends the ball a-skimming 
And the rush down the ground all alone; 

Oh, the tricky, clever stick play near the goal mouth 
(For it gives you a rest when you’re blown). 


They’re playing the game as we played it 
(That Arab’s too small for back), 

With judgment and fury and coolness 
(Oh, finely galloped, the black !) 


They’re using their heads for their tactics. 
For that’s the way games are won; 


They’re thinking like mad as they gallop. 


Oh, well I know how it’s done. 


I’m bullied and beaten and starved now 


And made to do as I’m bade; 


They’re playing the game that is Royal, 


And I, I’m tied in the shade. 


Oh, the nostrils red-distended in excitement 

And the bits all a-lather in foam. 

Oh, the rattle and the thunder of the hoof beats 
And the roar as the goal goes home! 


J. H. W. Kyicut-Bruce. 
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How to Tie Salmon or Large- 


sized Sea Trout Flies 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. 


An Article on the Preparation of 


NEVER use anything but double 
I steel eye hooks for salmon or large 
sea trout flies. They are a pattern of 
my own, and can be had from Far- 
low. The eye is turned up, and the 
hooks from the bend to the point are 
set so as to point away from the shank 
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in a downward direction. Fig. 19 
shows the shape of each hook singly, 
in a somewhat exaggerated form. The 
real test of the shape is that if one of 
the double hooks is stood on a flat 
surface with the hook shank parallel 
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to that surface the point of each of the 
double hooks points slightly down- 
wards into the surface, and does not 
lie flat along it. The angle between 


R. FRASER, C.M.G. 
Trout Flies appeared in June. 


the hooks should be about thirty 
degrees. (Fig. 20.) 

I have been using these hooks since 
1882, and I have lost only two fish 
off them during that period, other 
than by breaks. I know that there is 
a prejudice in the minds of some 
anglers against double hooks for any- 
thing but very small-sized flies, but 
when they have seen my method of 
winging salmon flies the prejudice 
against the hooks will probably dis- 
appear. I must add, however, that if 
hooks are sold as being my pattern 
when they are not so, do not blame 
me. 


How To TIE A SALMON FLy. 


Fix the double hook firmly in the 
vice by the hook nearest to you, and 
note that as a salmon hook is much 
larger than a trout hook it can be put 
much further into the jaws of the 
vice. You will find that where the 
two hooks separate at the end of the 
shank brazing they are somewhat 
apart, so bind them firmly together as 
long as the irons are straight, say, up 
to the point shown, which is a top 
view of the bare hook. (Fig. 21.) 

This binding must be very firm and 
strong ; two layers of salmon fly tying 
silk are sufficient, well varnished. 
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I am now going to explain the tying 
of -a difficult kind of fly, and simple 
flies can be deducted from it: 

Put on a foot of fine tying silk at 
the binding of the hooks, and tie in 
four inches of thin silver wire by one 
end, very firmly with this silk. Put 
six turns of this wire over the bind- 
ing very close together, and furthest 
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from the eye; now tie the wire in 
securely, and cut off the waste (about 
a quarter of an inch from the tie in, 
for safety sake). Tie in a very narrow 
strip of light blue quill, and put two 
turns on the binding (the silver wire 
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and the blue quill should take up less 
than a quarter of an inch on a good- 
sized fly), and fasten in and cut off 
the waste end of the quill. Take two 
feathers from the breast of an Indian 
crow (they are blood-orange colour), 
and place them one on top of the 
other, but with the ends one-eighth of 
an inch separate (Fig. 22a), and draw 
them through your lips, when they 
will stick together. Next take a blue 
feather from the light chatterer (which 
is a kingfisher blue), and place it 
below the two Indian crow feathers, 
drawing it through the lips as before. 
Looked at from below, which is the 
salmon’s point of view, cthese three 
feathers will appear like Fig. 228, and 
they should be laid on.the top of the 
double hook and tied in where the line 
is, blue side down, so that the line 
comes at the end of the blue quill. 
This will bring the silver wire and the 
blue quill just underneath the black 
spot in the centre of the blue feather 
(Fig. 22c). Take a golden pheasant’s 
crest feather and tie it in also at the 
same black line, flattening the quill 
between your teeth to make it sit flat 
on the binding. This tying-in will 
occupy about one-sixteenth of an inch, 
but do not cut off the roots of the 
feathers, as they can be bound in 
under the body and the fly is much 
strengthened thereby. Varnish all the 
bindings well. 

Next take two very strong fibres 
from a black ostrich feather. They 
are about two inches long, and the 
side fluff on one side of these is much 
longer than the fluff on the other. 
Cut off the points for at least three- 
quarters of an inch, and throw them 
away. Take the remaining parts of 
the two fibres and lay them together 
side by side, and tie the cut ends in 
over the binding, long fluff outwards. 
And now comes a difficult thing to 
do. Catch hold of the root ends of 
the fibres in the jaws of the large- 
sized spring pliers, so that both fibres 
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are taut between the tie-in and the 
ends of the jaws. If you pinch the 
jaws together after getting the length 
right the root ends will stick in the 
jaws; but if you do not pinch them 
they will not. Now put three turns 
of the double fibre close over the bind- 
ing of the other feathers, making six 
turns in all, and bind in. You must 
pass the pliers over from one hand to 
the other in doing this, or the fibres 
will be twisted, which must be 
avoided. This finishes the tail and 
butt, and the fly thus far looked at 
sideways appears like Fig. 22p: 1, 
golden pheasant crest; 2, two Indian 
crow feathers; 3, blue chatterer; 4, 
silver wire; 5, blue quill; 6, black 
ostrich herl. The binding down of the 
roots of all these feathers is shown 
at 7. 

Next take about three inches of em- 
bossed flat silver tinsel and 3 inches 
of oval silver tinsel; strip the silver 
covering off the latter for a quarter of 
an inch, and flatten out the silk in- 
terior laid bare by removing the cover- 
ing. Lay this flattened silk below the 
binding (Fig. 22p7), near p6, and 
fasten it securely in, close to the 
ostrich herl butt. Next cut the end 
of the embossed tinsel in a slanting 
direction like Fig. 23, and bind it in 
close up to the herl butt in he oppo- 
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site direction to which you intend 
winding the tinsel to form the body, 
and the binding should go up from 
the point about as far as the line 
marked ‘‘ cut.’’ I purposely say in 
the opposite direction, because when 
you begin to wind the body the tinsel 
is turned back on itself and covers the 
binding. Now take a length of white 
floss silk and form a smooth body for 
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the tinsel to cover, and stretching 
along the hook-shank for one-third of 
the distance from the herl butt to the 
hook eye. Be particular about this. 

Next wind on the embossed tinsel, 
smoothly and pulled tight, with the 
edges touching in each turn, and tie 
in firmly at end of the silk body. Now 
wind on the oval tinsel over the joints 
of the embossed tinsel, and fasten in 
as before. We now have a regular- 
shaped embossed tinsel body with a 
rib on it, which should look like Fig. 
22E. 

Next take four Indian crow feathers 
and place them together, two and two, 
as you did in forming the tail of this 
fly. Place one pair on each side of 
the binding, right up against the end 
of the tinsel body, and fix them in 
place with two or three turns of silk. 
The concave side of the pairs to be 
next the tinsel, and the bright con- 
vex side outwards. Put another 
ostrich herl butt up against the end 
of the tinsel as before, and this part 
of the body will now look like Fig. 
22F when viewed from below or above 
(more or less). Now tie in a claret 
coloured hackle, another length of the 
oval silver tinsel, and a length of 
claret-coloured quill right up against 
the herl butt last formed; then make 
a smoth body of claret-coloured silk to 
cover the bare hook shank up to 
within a quarter of an inch or a little 
more of the eye of the hook. Wind 
the quill body over this and fasten in 
the end, and cut it off. Next wind on 
the silver ribbing as before, over the 
joints of the quill, and then wind on 
the hackle, following the ribs formed 
by the silver tinsel very closely. The 
hackle is to be on the side of the 
tinsel furthest from the eye. Make 
all secure. 

Next fasten in another set of Indian 
crow feathers as before, with the addi- 
tion of a blue feather to each pair, as 
was done at the tail. Having done 
this vou tie in a speckled feather from 
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the neck of a guinea fowl, and form 
the legs of the fly with two turns of 
this feather. I would here point out 
that nine flies out of ten are ruined by 
putting on too much legs, which 
makes a bad ‘‘ wash ”’ in swift water 
and ruins the taking qualities of the 
fly. Supposing that everything has 
been successfully accomplished thus 
far, we now have a salmon fly minus 
the wings, which, discarding the 
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and not like Fig. 25s. This is why I 
say put the left feathers on your right 
and the right feathers on. your left, 
for then you cannot get them mixed. 
With the sharp-pointed scissors cut 
three fibres in each feather close to 
the quill, as shown in the drawing of 
the large feather. Take each three 
colours by the points, and pull them 
out of the feather, laying them on 
your right or left, in the order you 


hooks, looks like the bottom sketch in 
Fig. 22 when seen from below. I am 
presuming that all the bindings have 
been done firmly and varnished as 
you went on. 

The next matter is the putting on 
of the wings, which deserves special 
consideration. 


How TO WING A SALMON FLY. 


Take six dyed swan feathers, one 
right and one left of each colour, say, 
red, blue and yellow. Put the three 
right feathers on your left, and the 
three left feathers on your right. This 
is done because if you look at the long 
fibres you will see that they are bent 
in the opposite direction to the long 
side of the feather, i.e., they are bent 
inwards instead of outwards, as will 
be seen from Fig. 24. 

This being a right feather, the fibre 
bends to the left (I have exaggerated 
the drawing purposely), and when 
tied in I want them to be like Fig. 25a, 


wish them to go in the wings, say, be- 
ginning from the left. Those on your 
left will read red, blue, yellow; and 
those on your right yellow, blue, red. 


Fic. 25. 


Now ‘“‘ marry ’”’ each set of three 
strips together. This is very simple, 
and is done as follows: Take the red 
and blue of one set and put the points 
together (I say points advisedly, be- 
cause the fibre varies in length), now 
push the thick end of the fibres to- 
gether, and, holding them by the 


‘ 
Fic. 24. 
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thick end between the finger and 
thumb of one hand, stroke them to- 
wards the point between the finger and 
thumb of the other hand, when the 
fibres will unite, or ‘‘ marry,’’ as it is 
called, and form one. Now take the 
yellow fibres and put them alongside 
the two already joined, and repeat the 
process. Do the same for the other 
set of fibres, and we have the two 
coloured underwings for the fly, 
which look like Fig. 26. 


YBR-RBY 
Fic. 26. 
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fibres on the outer side, and.a double 
thickness throughout. Now if the 
mallard strips are placed on top of the 
dyed swan strips, with the points to- 
gether, we have the wings ready for 
use. 

Now put on the wings of the fly one 
at a time, the wing furthest from you 
first, in this manner: Take the wing 
between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand, with all the roots showing, 
place it against the binding of the 


Now take two opposite mallard 
feathers. These are brown at the 
points and get lighter in colour nearer 
the quill. Cut a strip off the quill of 
each feather, just as was done from 
the swan feathers, but each strip must 
be nearly half an inch wide. Pull out 
the cut pieces and divide each in two 
equal parts; then put the pieces from 


Fic. 27. 


the same feather on each other, points 
together, and we get two opposite 
wings like Fig. 27, with the long 


legs, pass a turn of silk over it, and 
pull the silk tight. Suppose you are 
practising on a hare hook, it would 
look like Fig. 28 after being tied in 
—that is to say, the right wing takes 
up the right half of the upper surface 
of the hook shank, not quite a quarter 
of an inch from the eye, and when you 
have tied in the other wing it will look 


Fic. 29. 


like Fig. 29, care being taken that 
both wings are the same length. Now 
cut off the waste ends, not too close, 
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and bind in firmly—very firmly. Var- 
nish with the black varnish, and the 
fly is finished. 


> 
S 
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Fic. 31. 


The position of the wings, looked 
at from the tail end of a fly tied on 
one of my double hooks is like Fig. 
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30, and in consequence it is impos- 
sible for the fly to swim in any 
position except upright. Looked at 
sideways the fly appears like Fig. 31 
(in an ordinary single colour bodied 
fly). ‘‘ Cheeks ”’ of jungle cock, as 


in the Jock Scott, are added after the 
wings are in place, when necessary, 
and are placed as in Fig. 32, below 
the wing. Wings made of mixed 
fibres are put on in just the same way 
as the wings described, viz., in halves. 


(To be continued). 
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NORBURY 


LD John Brough had been a 

herdsman from his youth, desir- 
ing no higher lot; but he held do- 
mestic kine in scorn, and would have 
regarded the royal beasts which win 
prizes at Smithfield with contemptu- 
ous disapproval. He was the guard- 
ian of a nobler race of those early 
cattle which, whether aboriginal or 
descended from progenitors set free 
by chance of raid or pestilence, roam 
amid the woods and shores of Within- 
slow Forest. Dwellers in a fenced 
land though they are, their heritage is 
wide, and within its bounds they are 
fretted by no restraint. They are 
spared the privations of their ances- 
tors, with whom life must have gone 
hardly when snow lay deep frozen on 
the land, and pawing hoofs with diffi- 
culty disinterred the matted grass; but 
while in receipt of man’s winter 
charity, their pride is not aware of the 
obligation. The nobles of Aragon 
pledged their fealty to their king “ for 
such time as he respected their rights 
and privileges, and for no longer,” 
and this is the attitude of the savage 
herd towards their keeper. 

No man knew their ways better than 
John Brough. He was a _large- 
framed, strong-featured fellow with 
sandy, grizzled beard, and sombre, 
long-sighted eves, set deep beneath 
shaggy brows. 

The spring of a certain year was 
unusually cold, and the first of May 
was like a day of March in his most 
lion-like mood. Last year’s brown 
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leaves, and the little green leaflets 
newly torn from the bough, were 
swirling together, driven hither and 
thither by wild gusts as John Brough, 
issuing from a copse, faced the wind 
in the open, making his way down a 
steep, turfy slope where tufts of clear- 
eyed primroses and the first curled 
knots of bracken nestled in shelter of 
grey boulders. 

Clouds huge and dark came sweep- 
ing over the head of “‘ Stonnis,’’ the 
rugged heap of rocks crowning the 
highest part of the forest, and with 
their shadow came the hissing of 
storm, the first plash of icy drops 
against the herdsman’s face being fol- 
lowed hard after by a roaring torrent 
of sharp hail, while lightning flashed 
through the white squall, and a peal 
of thunder echoed among the crags of 
Stonnis. Brough dropped on his 
knees in the partial shelter of a large 
boulder. 

Presently, as the storm lulled, he 
stood up, blinking his eyelashes and 
sweeping the hail from the meshes of 
his beard; and then, in marking the 
pale drift of sleet against distant wood- 
lands, he caught sight of something 
unusual amidst the rank tussocks of 
grass in a hollow slightly shaded by 
an old, gnarled hawthorn bush. It 
might have seemed to most men’s eyes 
a patch of hailstones, but his were 
keen and well-practised. 

“Ha now! if that isne a cauve, 
I’m sadly mista’en !”’ 

And he plunged down to the grassy 
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nook at great pace. 
new-born calf it 
dead. 

The wild herd show resource in 
birth, surrounding the exhausted 
mother and her offspring in an atten- 
tive circle, patiently waiting until both 
have strength to rise and join the 
company. The mother, acting on the 
instinct of the wild, is wont to hide 
her young in such snug nooks as that 
in which the foundling lay; but this 
case appeared to be one of actual de- 
sertion, for to Brough’s knowledge 
the herd was at rest far from the spot. 
The old man raised the bedrabbled 
head of the puny animal, felt the out- 
stretched body carefully over, and sur- 
veyed it doubtfully. The creature’s 
heart throbbed very feebly. 

“Thy dam had a poor opinion o’ 
thee, and I dunna think much differ- 
ent; but anyways there might be th’ 
worth o’ a gill o’ whisky in it.” 

He pulled his flask from his wide 
pouch and administered the spirit with 
judicious finger, and not in vain. The 
weakling’s gasping breath became 
deeper and stronger; his eyes lost their 
blue glazing ; he moved his frail head. 
The old man took up the calf in his 
powerful arms and shepherd-wise bore 
it to shelter and continued care. 

Two days later Brough stood in the 
shed regarding his high-caste found- 
ling with extreme satisfaction. 

The little bull-calf lay there, obvi- 
ously healthy, and most charming to 
behold, with his close-curled coat, 
cream-white and glossy, his small, 
ruddy ears, jet black muzzle, and large 
brown eyes with dark, sweeping 
lashes. The old herdsman stooped to 
feel the shapely limbs of his protege. 

‘Well! Totallers may say as they 
pleasen, but whisky’s a grand thing 
for mon and beast: it has set thee on 
they legs, young yowth, and you’re a 
credit to thy kin and the whisky and 
me an’ all !’’ 

He was turning cheerfully away 


He was right: a 
was, apparently 
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when the little ingrate stumbled up, 
and for an instant pawing with its 
fore-foot, dashed its curly poll against 
the old man with amazing vigour. Its 
weak limbs gave way at the shock, 
but no sooner was it down than up 
again, and the unsteady charge re- 
peated lustily. 

Old Brough drew back against the 
wall, smote his hands together, and 
roared with laughter. 

** Wouldste, then; wouldste! First 
time as thou’st stood fairly on four 
legs, an’ thou’st down Juhn Brough, 
which never mon did yet. That’ll do, 
Alessander; that'll do for a_ start. 
Alessander—that’s the name for thee. 
And who knows but the day may come 
when thee may bear rule in’ th’ forest 
and none say nay to it.”’ 

The day came when Alexander 
walked with his kindred. 

One Patriarch rules the herd by that 
divine right which lies in the power to 
keep. He is absolute until his strength 
wanes, and another rises to wrest the 
Sultanate from him even as he took it 
from his predecessor. The submissive 
herd accepts the choice of Fate, and 
deserts the fallen leader. It is the 
habit of the kind to spend the daytime 
in repose or listless wanderings; when 
the grey mists rise around the tree 
boles and night shadows gather over 
the brown of Stonnis, their energies 
awake, and they go forth to feed at the 
hour when wild beasts seek their prey. 
Beneath the stars they roam the silent 
pastures, a ghostly white company. 
Here a cow rests her shoulder against 
the favourite tree, polished by long 
usage, and thrusts the playful calf 
away with swift fierceness which she 
had received immediately before with 
affectionate caress; and there the 
young braves of the tribe, the growing 
bulls, measure their strength in duel. 
At dawn, their hunger satisfied, they 
turn to rest, chewing the cud in peace, 
while the sun rises upon their pleasant 
domain. For one waft of unfamiliar 
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scent, the whole company would be 
afoot, speeding in headlong flight, or 
forming in threatening warrior circle, 
as their suspicions should lead them to 
fear or to fury. 

Alexander, the nursling of man, was 
one with his people. First the bulls 
of his own age, next his seniors, ceased 
to challenge him. Only before the 
huge old monarch of the herd Alex- 
ander flinched in turn. 

Lifted up in pride like Nebuched- 
nezar the king, the patriarch surveyed 
his kingdom, and recognizing in the 
statliest of his sons a rebellious desire, 
regarded him with fierce, resentful 
stare, and frequently went out of his 


way to drive him to the rear of the. 


herd. And there, Alexander, lifting 
a great voice of taunting defiance, soon 
fretted his lord into fresh pursuit of 
him. War had arisen in the forest, 
war to the death. 

The hoary bull had immense 
strength and ferocity to match it. His 
weight was overwhelming to Alex- 
ander, whose frame had, however, the 
elasticity of youth, and who became 
more dexterous and less vulnerable at 
each encounter, while his adversary 
expended vigour which was not re- 
newable. 

Brough watched their conflicts from 
afar with keen interest and pride in 
the prowess of his foundling. Em- 
boldened by curiosity he ventured 
close to the scene of strife, climbing a 
tree for safety to watch, and thus wit- 
nessed what was to his mind “ the 
greatest battle ever foughten.”’ 

Monstrous alike in size and flam- 
ing passions, the combatants in their 
final struggle still seemed superbly 
matched; but while the one was in- 
domitable in youthful vitality, the 
other’s weary bulk was only energized 
by savage hate. At last the very 
ground about the roots of the small 
tree in which Brough was perching 
quivered for the ponderous fall of the 
old bull; utterly exhausted the beast 
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made no effort to’ rise, receiving his 
enemy’s contemptuous thrust with a 
shudder and helpless groan. Alex- 
ander, his head raised high, soiled, 
blood-stained, magnificent, gazed 
around, insolent of inquiry, as if seek- 
ing one to dispute his right to reign. 
The woods rang with his triumph- 
cry, the royal proclamation. 

Up in his eyrie, John Brough was 
carried away by exultation. 

“* Didne I tell thee? Didne I tell 
thee? Fairest feight as ever were 
foughten, and thou’st won! Tha 
thinks tha’s done it thysell, but ’tis to 
me thee owes it! Poor owd bull— 
well, he’s been rare and vicious long 
enough, and a good job he’s done. 
Alessander’s king, and I am right 
glad—I am so!”’ 

Alexander leading his court over the 
pastures, his compact body so well 
poised on the shapely limbs, dainty of 
hoof, his silken fur waving glossy, his 
massive neck so fitly crowned by the 
glorious head with its wild, proud 
eyes, glancing keen beneath the richly 
curled brown and noble horns, looked 
beyond question a true monarch. In 
such guise might Zeus be pictured as 
setting forth to bewitch Europa. 

‘“T never saw his equal—nobody 
else naythus!”’ said old Brough, brim- 
ming with pride of fosterhood. 

The seasons passed. Absorbed in 
his daily routine, the old herdsman 
seldom thought of his increasing 
years. He had been long known as 
‘* Old Brough,”’ the prefix being one 
of honour to him who had, as he said 
proudly, ‘‘ served Sir Wynne, and old 
Sir Wynne, and old Sir Wynne-of- 
all.” 

Sir Wynne was a true gentleman, 
like his father and grandfather before 
him. ‘‘ No interference ’’ was their 
rule when they knew themselves to be 
well served. 

Brough himself did not follow their 
excellent example where his own 
helpers were concerned. Young 
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Johnny Macdonald, the _ keeper’s 
nephew, who was so handy in all 
woodcraft, had much to put up with 
through needless fault-finding. 

A bitter winter came when the north 
wind roared through the forest, and 
the snow drifted deep and hardened 
under fierce frost. The stately deer 
came in shy throng to the sheltered 
level where the hay was spread, and 
the haughty Alexander brought down 
his following in search of fodder. 
Turning his back to the keen wind 
which rifted his winter coat in rough 
waves, the great bull munched sweet 
hay contentedly like his brethren of 
chain and stall, save for the frequent 
tossing of his royal head and the wary 
glance of his eyes. 

A cruel season, and for the first 
time in his life John Brough lay abed, 
the victim of strong pain. He was 
nearer death than he realized, and 
when he rose again, he was amazed 
and irritated at his weakness. Young 
Johnny Macdonald had taken his 
place very creditably, and Sir Wynne 
naturally concluded that Brough, who 
was old when he was himself a child, 
would gladly retire on a comfortable 
pension. 

Brough had no notion of such fool- 
ishness. He stated with resolution 
that there was no “ ’casion for that 
sort of talk, none whatever. Young 
Macdonald did tidy well for an under- 
strapper, but he needed a deal of in- 
senzing yet. Sir Wynne need not 
put himself about avith changes.’”’ 

Sir Wynne laughed, and said no 
more. 

Again a New Year’s Day length- 
ened. Favoured dells of the forest 
were delicately strewn with snowdrops. 
Soon wild daffodils nodded by the 
brook sides, primroses shone on mossy 
banks, and hyacinths shimmered like 
mere in woodland depths. 

Old Brough had become very lean 
and shrunken. His will was deter- 
mined as ever, but sometimes his 
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tread was heavy and slow, while at 
others he stumbled for very over-haste. 

And in Alexander’s calm afternoon 
sky a cloud was arising. Somewhat 
less sprightly than of yore and com- 
monly yclept “‘ the old bull,’’ he was 
still unrivalled in majesty. But two 
young bulls had grown well ahead of 
their fellows, and waging battle with 
each other manifested an equality of 
strength which baffled Brough’s power 
to prophesy victory for either. 

‘* But I do know that nayther could 
compare with Alexander at their age,”’ 
he said slightingly. Alexander of the 
dauntless glare, the ominous roar, 
looked on both with contempt; if 
either crossed his path it was but to 
be hurled aside with an ease which 
mightily pleased a distant watcher. 
Young fool! Sarve him reet 

But suddenly the antagonists ceased 
challenging each other. They wan- 
dered together, restless, but in amity. 

What’s back o’ that wondered 
Brough. His old field glass was con- 
stantly in use. ‘‘ It looks bad,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ They watchen Alessan- 
der, and they watchen him. There 
they go alongside brook—aye, they 
do well to keep it ’twixt him and them, 
the rascals. They pacen and they 
pacen, and him at t’other side givin’ 
black look for black look. The mean 
young scoundrels! They  taunten 
him both together that daune face 
him single!’’ His scorn of their tac- 
tics was bitter, though he felt some 
pride in their craftiness—the cattle 
““ were deep, they were that.”’ , 

The foreseen end came on a day 
when a heavy storm brooded after 
weather of exceptional heat and bril- 
liancy. <A cloud, dark as a peat-bog, 
gathered over Stonnis, while the hori- 
zon of the lower forest land was hidden 
by a dense haze of the hue of red 
wheat, which seemed to be rolling for- 
ward to render the already stifling at- 
mosphere unbreathable. Small birds 
hid themselves, while the wild cattle 
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were huddled together in shelter of a 
wood. Not all the herd, however—for 


Alexander and his enemies still con-: 


tended for the mastery, oblivious of 
the disturbance. of Nature or with 
ferocity increased by it. But Alex- 
ander’s fate was hopeless. In that 
gloomy hour meet for tragedy he 
made his last stand. Seething with 
the rage of impotency, he bowed his 
head in a terrific onset which his agile 
adversary avoided. The heavy bull 
crashed forward, and the second foe 


charged in and hurled him headlong. 


upon the miry sward, past further 
struggle. His glory had departed, 
his kingdom had been taken from him. 

Brough had watched from a ‘knoll 
not far away, heedless of danger or 
need of rest and food. He dropped 
the glasses that he had held so long, 
and shook his clenched fist furiously 
at the victors as they turned from 
stupid regard of their fallen enemy to 
Stare evilly upon each other with sullen 
gruntings of inquiry. 

‘* Cowards, cowards, devils! Ye 
couldna beat him honest, and so ye’ve 
done it foully! Go and blast it loud 
ye’ve two’d him as one could never 
stand afore—aye, blast it to your 
shame !”’ 

He flung his taunt, lamenting like a 
Berseck for his fallen blood-brother, 
with gnashing of teeth and the tears of 
wrath end pity burning in his faded 
eyes. He had welcomed the last 
patriarch’s fall with ruthless glee; at 
Alexander’s disaster he was wounded 
to the heart. 

Alexander dragged himself out of 
the thicket into which he had slunk, 
only to creep back from the cruel soli- 
tude of the open to rub his festering 
sides against the bushes in vain hope 
of ease. He smote at the tree trunks 
in his pain, and with deepened 
anguish shook his scarred head, 
piteously bellowing. No sympathetic 
voice from the herd responded to the 
long, appealing cry. 
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“‘ His heart’s brokken; he’s gone 
clean mad; they all done the same. 
Ah, ’tis the same as that Malekite 
judged Saul—he knew he couldne 
live after he was beaten—how could 
he? And the old bull is a right king 
likewise,and conne do aught less. Poor 
Alessander—a good shot now’ll be a 
mercy. Eh, dear!’’? So said Brough, 
and having ‘“‘ trimmed himself,’’ he 
went up to the great house as one who 
bears solemn tidings. He had forgot- 
ten that the master was absent. The 
expression of the servant’s face as he 
reminded Brough of this fact gave the 
old man’s pride an unpleasant jar. 
And when in pitying condescension 
the man added, ‘‘ But we are never 
sure of Sir Wynne’s movements—he 
has a habit of turning up suddenly 
just for a look round,’’ Brough re- 
sented it. Who should be as familiar 
with Sir Wynne’s ways as himself, 
who had carried the little master to 
look at ‘‘ baby calves ’’ only the other 
day? 

Then young Macdonald must have 
his say. 

““T could have saved you that jour- 
ney—but I made sure you knew. 
You’ll have to do away with Alexan- 
der quick, Mr. Brough. With flies 
alone the poor beast’s that tormented 
*tis a sin to keep him in misery.”’ 

It was not Johnny’s place to teach 
Brough, who knew that the young 
man was athirst for the adventure of 
destroying the bull. Nothing should 
be done till Sir Wynne gave the word, 
and his address was not known with 
certainty. 

‘““Mr. Brough, I say,’ persisted 
Macdonald, ‘‘ this is a desperate bad 
business. See old bull where he’s 
gotten to—tearing up earth and lash- 


ing something terrible, and there’s 


more than one takes the short cut to 
Dilston across there. The carpenter 
goes regular, and I saw Boss, the 
gypsy, after osiers on Monday.” 

‘* Then what arta doin’ to let ’em 
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trespass a-thatters? More shame to 
thee, and let ’em take what comes !”’ 

“Well, if you won’t,’’ he said, 
done; I’ve told you, and it’s on 
your head, Brough, if ill befalls.’ 

** None of your sauce,’’ said Brough 
savagely. 

His obstinacy was aroused, but he 
was uneasy. Despite the glorious 
September warmth, shivers ran often 
through his lean frame, and he said, 
sighing heavily, that the year had 
taken the turn for winter. In the 
sunny afternoon he could not rest. 
Macdonald caught a glimpse of him 
setting forth, gun in hand, and rush- 
ing off for his own weapon, followed, 
though keeping discreetly out of sight. 

** The old man is proper mad him- 
self, and with his fumbling and the 
light so glaring, Lord knows what 
might happen.”’ 

Down the grassy lane between the 
coverts they went, setting the rabbits 
a-scurry from their cosy basking on 
the sunny side of the mossy oaken 
palings. Brough tramped forward, 
hoary and gaunt, his shoulders very 
bent, but the steadiness of his gait 
expressing fixed purpose of mind. 
Hard by the spot where he had once 
watched Alexander win sovereignty, 
the old huntsman halted abruptly. 

The antlered stag and his dainty- 
stepping company moved along the 
headland, being seen clearly outlined 
against the deep blue of the sky, while 
in the lower land of the forest, where 
sunny pastures bordered by massive 
woods glowed in greenness more ex- 
quisite even than hues of springtime, 
clustering white dots marked the place 
of the cattle in repose. The coming 
eve was about to stir them to fresh 
activities—but alas for their outcast 
monarch far away! Emaciated, filthy, 
a mere wreck, and inspired by frenzied 
misery, day and night were alike in- 
tolerable to Alexander. Brough stood 
still, considering the wretched beast 
and his own task, when over the high 
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bracken-tufted bank of sods fencing 
the distant end of the long glade there 
leaped a familiar, well-mounted horse- 
man—who came cantering along the 
sward. Motionless for very horror 
stood Brough for an instant. Then 
he floundered forward into the open, 
flinging his arms high in warning, 
and shouting in a voice which cracked 
in an attempt at impossible power, 
‘“?Ware bull! ’Ware bull!” 

But Sir Wynne rode on. He could 
see the herd a mile away dotting that 
sunshiny lea, but he could not see the 
bull in the bay of the wood. He 
might easily suppose that Brough’s 
sight, grown treacherous, had mis- 
taken him for a trespasser to be. 
hounded back—so he rode on. 

Young Macdonald was threading 
his way between trees when he heard 
Brough’s shout ahead. Dashing for- 
ward, he saw what was likely to hap- 
pen, and sped on in the open close 
along the woodside towards the spot 
where the bull now stood, glaring 
from side to side in search of the noisy 
enemy. Brough’s heart leaped thank- 
fully at sight of the young man rush- 
ing past him, and then, gathering his 
strength, but panting and leaden- 
footed, he also ran, inwardly adjuring 
Providence and the beast alike to 
spare. 

dunna hurt ’em! 
hurt ’em !”’ 

The moment after Macdonald had 
appeared skirting the wood Sir Wynne 
caught a glimpse of the lurking dan- 
ger, for the bull made a vague sally 
forward, and instantly perceiving that 
the men were endangering themselves, 
their master set his horse at a gallop, 
while he waved to them to seek shelter 
in the wood. The horse came straight 
onward gallantly, but just as it seemed 
he would flash across the dangerous 
nook like the wind, the bull charged 
into the track, and, terron-stricken, the 
horse broke aside, rearing and plung- 
ing wildly. His rider was all but 
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thrown, and in the moment of lost 
control the mad beast bore straight 
against the horse and sent him stag- 
gering with chest pierced deep by one 
great horn. As the bull stooped for 
another hideous thrust Brough sick- 
ened, as seeing death closing upon his 
defenceless master. But a gun shot 
rang out, the bull raised his wild head, 
his body quivering, and on the instant 
a second report crashed, and lo, the 
great beast dropped down—passionless 
for ever. 

Macdonald ran to the spot where Sir 
Wynne’s horse had collapsed, and the 
rider who had slipped clear of him, 
stood staring at the fallen bull and his 
injured steed by turns. Stepping for- 
ward to meet Macdonald, he grasped 
the youth’s hand and shook it heartily. 

“Well done! Well done! I owe 
you my life. Something like a shot 
that, Johnny! And here’s poor Robin 
needs another; we can’t save him. 
Hullo, Brough! What do you 


think of your pet now ?”’ 


The old man, who had come up 
ghastly and shaking, began to sob, 
and the others tried to soothe him with 
kind words. 

Steady, man; all’s well—you’ll 
get your wits directly. Why, you 
have the heart of a giant! Not one in 
a thousand could clear the ground like 
that at your age!”’ 

The old herdsman looked up with 
pathetic eyes, and began to speak 
brokenly. 

** Sir Wynne, sir, I’m most sadly to 
blame! I should ha’ shotten him 
afore. I’ve took so much upon me, 
before now. But like as if I couldne 
down Alessander same as a mad dog, 
without you by, nor nothin’ proper, 


and him so unfair used a‘ready. I 
couldne hoss to do it—I couldne——”’ 

‘“ Very right, Brough, and you did 
your duty, too.”’ 

Macdonald’s_ merciful shot drew 
away Sir Wynne’s attention, and 
Brough slowly raising himself upon 
his feet, stood with head bared looking 
at the bull’s outstretched body, at once 
so forlorn and so magnificent. 

‘“ Now, Sir Wynne, sir,’’ he said, 
“tis all o’er, and you'll please to set 
another i’ my stead o’er the cattle of 
the forest.” 

“No, no, Brough,”’ said Sir Wynne 
hurriedly. ‘‘ We won’t think about 
that yet. You must not give in. 
Why, man, we can’t lose both you 
and our grand old Alexander at one 
stroke !”’ 

The old man sighed. Then he 
stooped over Alexander, and gave 
once more his long forbidden caress 
to the shaggy brow. 

‘‘ Eh, poor fellow! What a great 
heart was in him from first to last! 
*Tis a just law they livin’ by, but a 
hard—and they canne rule their own 
pride down by’t.’’ He looked up 
again and around him on the pleasant 
land which was his world, a scene of 
noble peace far-spread in golden light 
—his eye seeking the distant herd, his 
pride, and alighting on young Mac- 
donald, stalwart and comely. ‘‘There’s 
come two strong ones agen me—Old 
Age and the Young Man—and I 
fowght ’em. And I could ha’ fowghten 
ayther one on ’em a bit longer yet— 
but not both together. Aye, they’ve 
two’d me—same as Alessander. I’m 
beaten—and that’s how it is, Sir 
Wynne; Alessander and me, we rulen 
no more in the forest.’’ 
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Black-headed Gulls 


BY 


MARY G. S. BEST 


HE little black-headed gull is 
the most ubiquitous of all the 
gull family. It is to be met with 
everywhere. In the winter these birds 
haunt our big tidal rivers and inland 
ponds and marshes, though at that 
time of year they do not live up to 
their title of ‘‘ Black Head,’ as they 
have lost their dark brown caps, and 
their heads are as white as the rest of 
their bodies. But when February 
comes round again and the first feel- 
ing of spring is sensed in the air, the 
beginning of the dark cap may be 
seen appearing, dirty finger-marks at 
first on the sides of the head, which 
gradually spread until the whole scalp 
is coloured up again. When the gulls 
are in their full nuptial plumage they 
disappear to their nesting-ground, and 
the townspeople see them no more till 
the following autumn. 

A few of the Black-Heads, more in 
a hurry than their fellows, arrive at 
their nurseries still in the incomplete 
stage of plumage, but the greater part 
wait till they are in their full spring 
dress before they begin their migra- 
tion. Some of these nurseries have 
been frequented by these birds for up- 
wards of 300 years, probably for much 
longer than that, if it were possible to 
find earlier records of these places. 

The gulls increase so rapidly that 
their old nesting grounds have long 
since been crowded out, and they are 
always appearing on new ground, 
starting fresh colonies in suitable 
places, and when once they have taken 


a fancy to a particular spot no power 
on earth will move them. 

They are very often most unwel- 
come. They are extremely quarrel- 
some with their neighbours, and also 
have a pronounced weakness for other 
birds’ eggs, and the more rare and 
valuable the eggs are, so much the 
more will the gulls enjoy them. 

On one occasion we were bird- 
watching on a well-known gullery in 
the North of England, where there 
were also nesting a very precious 
colony of Sandwich Terns. As day 
by day several of these terns’ eggs 
were missing, the keeper could only 
wrathfully suppose that we had taken 
them, and it was not until we were 
fortunate enough to photograph a 
Black-Headed Gull actually breaking 
a tern’s egg that we were absolved 
from all blame in the matter of ‘egg- 
lifting. 

The gulls amongst these sandhills 
nested together in large groups, mak- 
ing no nest beyond a slight depression 
in the ground lined with a few bents 
of marram grass. Every here and 
there one nest would be found piled 
up 18 inches or more off the ground, 
probably the result of several years’ 
work. From this height the owner 
would proudly survey her neighbours 
in their lower spheres of life, and if 
one may form any opinion from the 
shrill tones of her voice, her exalted 
position gave her the right to severely 


‘rate her subjects gathered round her, 


both in and out of season. 
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Some of these ‘‘ queen ”’ nests are 
quite large mounds, giving plenty of 
room for other gulls to make their 
nests on the side of it. It was quite 
impossible to discover whether the 
birds on the top of the heap were 
treated with any sort of respect by the 
other birds, in the same way that 
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themselves on their prisoner, each 
member as it darts down gives a 
vicious peck at the offender’s head, un- 
til at last he falls to the ground, the 
back of his skull punctured with num- 
berless tiny holes. 

This particular gullery lay amongst 
the sand-dunes flanking the western 


BLACK HEADED GULL CHICKS. 


wasps and bees treat their queens. 
Probably it was only because that par- 
ticular nest was isolated and in a bet- 
ter position than the others that the 
owner seemed to be left more in peace 
than were those below her. 

The court of justice of Black 
Headed Gulls is a most serious affair. 
One of the colony in some way or 
other has offended against the laws of 
the tribe, and is summoned before a 
selected tribunal. There is much shrill 
screaming for a little while, then with 
one consent the whole court fling 


shore of the estuary of a big river, 
which was making its way in a leis- 
urely manner to the sea. On the 
eastern bank was the village, left high 
and dry at low water, but flooded by 
the river at the lower end when there 
was an extra high tide or a bad storm 
in winter time. 

The village people loved the gulls, 
and fed them from their cottage doors. 
The birds might often be seen quar- 
reling with the hens for their feed of 
corn, and even venturing through a 
kitchen door in search of some scraps 
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of food. For the lovely little birds 
are terrible scavengers, much _pre- 


ferring, as a rule, this lazy way of 
procuring their food to going out like 
honest birds and finding worms and 
such-like for themselves; though, to 
do them justice, on many a field one 
might see them following the plough 
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One of these inland nurseries lies in 
a slight valley where the end of a chain 
of woods joins hands with a wide 
stretch of open moor. Here is a long, 
straggling pond, divided in one or two 
places by a bank of sandy soil. Every- 
where are gulls—on the banks of the 
ponds, the reeds around the edge, the 


BLACK HEADED GULL ON 


up and down as it turned over the rich 
brown earth, but there were never very 
many together, and if one considered 
the thousands of birds there must have 
been in that great nursery, one won- 
dered where they all fed, as they could 
easily have been seen had they been on 
the land, and they are not sea-going 
folk like the other members of the gull 
family. Sometimes, in fact, the Black 
Heads’ gulleries are forty miles or 
more inland from the sea, where the 
birds have to collect their food entirely 
from the neighbouring fields. 


HER NEST. 


very elder and rhododendron bushes 
on shore, and on every bit of clear 
water as well. The birds gave one the 
impression that there had just been a 
heavy fall of snow, and when the gulls 
were disturbed, and rose with a tre- 
mendous rush of wings into the air, 
there was nothing to compare with the 
scene save a snowstorm of giant flakes, 
whirling and tumbling in great eddies 
of snow when a winter’s storm has 
really settled down to work, and one 
knows there is every prospect of being 
snowed up for days to come. 
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To guard these nursery ponds the 
gulls had a perfect system of sentries, 
stretching out for quite a quarter of a 
mile away. On approaching the nest- 
ing ground through the woods the 
birds on outpost duty could be seen 
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part was on the wing, and they re- 
mained flying round and round until 
one had passed from their view. 

On these ponds there was little else 
but Black Headed Gulls, only a pair 
or two of shelduck and a few mallards 


RETURNING TO HER NEST. 


flying round about, high above the 
trees. These at once gave warning to 
the inner line of sentries, who were 
sitting on high trees nearer the ponds. 
They in their turn passed on the 
warning, so that by the time one came 
in sight of the water every bird in that 
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shared the pond with them, and these 
were placid, easy-going folk, and diff- 
cult to pick a quarrel with. So the 
gulls made up for it by fighting des- 
perately among themselves. Some- 
body’s coat tails were always ready to 
be trodden on, and a desperate battle 
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at once ensued. It sometimes ended in 
the death of one of the combatants; 
several dead were to be seen on the 
edge of the water, and what was almost 
worse, there were so many wounded 
birds with one dangling broken leg. 
This seemed a curious accident to hap- 
pen to such a number of them, and 
the only way I could account for it was 
this: The nests in most places were 
so thickly placed together that there 
was hardly any room for a new arrival 
to alight at the side of its nest. When 
it landed it was always within reach 
of an angry neighbour, who made 
vicious digs at it with her very sharp 
bill, trying to seize a leg if she pos- 
sibly could. This seemed the most 
vulnerable part of the enemy to attack, 
and was very probably a solution to 
the riddle of the broken legs. 

The young birds are hatched out by 
the end of May, and are ready to fly 
in a few weeks’ time, so that by the 
end of July the nesting grounds are 
quite deserted by the gulls and left to 
an empty silence till spring comes 
round again. 

In the summer months one meets 
these birds paddling about on mud- 
flats and tidal estuaries, the old ones 
in various stages of moulted feathers 
and the young ones rather long in the 
leg and very brown and speckled as to 
body. They trot all the day long be- 
hind their parents demanding food, 
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while the parents, evidently very bored 
with their families and thinking they 
have already done as much as may be 
expected of them, hurry along as fast 
as they can, with their shoulders 
hunched up to their ears and a very 
cross and peevish expression in their 
eyes. Later on the young birds con- 
gregate by themselves, and it is gener- 
ally these first year birds that one 
notices as the earliest arrivals on the 
Thames in the autumn. They are quite 
independent for the first month or two, 
flying up the river with the incoming 
tide and floating down again on the 
ebb. It is when the first nip of win- 
ter is felt in the air and more mouths 
have arrived to feed on the river, that 
the gulls are ready to be fed by their 
devoted admirers on the Embankment. 

The river would be a very dull place 
in winter time without the gulls; the 
passers-by bring them food, and try to 
coax them to take a piece of bread from 
their hands. Most people who pass 
that way daily bring them something. 
The babies in their perambulators ar- 
tive clutching paper bags full of 
** bits,’? and the working man having 
his dinner on a seat beneath the trees 
will save a crust of bread for them, 
and will stand for ages leaning against 
the Embankment wall watching the 
birds dashing for the morsel thrown 
them, never allowing one bit to touch 
the water. 
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Fishing in 


Mid-Ocean 


C. PARKINSON, F.G.S. 


Illustrations by the Author. 


N my word as a fisherman—and 

few will doubt such a testimony 
—TI will relate the history of many ex- 
citing captures from the deep, during 
a year’s sailing voyage across many 
oceans, from our own temperate seas 
through the regions of the tropics to 
the zone of southern icebergs and the 
wild waters of the Australian coast. 
In this period our good ship safely 
navigated the latitudes of many of 
the Atlantic islands, from the Canaries 
to St. Helena and even more remote 
islets of Tristan d’Acunha and the 
inhospitable Kerguelen archipelago, 
thus penetrating the North and South 
Atlantic Oceans, including the won- 
derful region of the Sargasso Sea. 
Leaving the Southern Ocean and the 
stormy Australian seas our homeward 
voyage extended across the Indian 
Ocean, south of Madagascar to the 
Agulhas stream, and so by the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Cape de Verde Is- 
lands and Madeira to the British 
coast. In these days of ocean grey- 
hounds it is by no means easy to make 
an extensive sailing voyage, and the 
experiences gained may not be with- 
out interest to the reader. A natural- 
ist finds ample scope for a close study 
of fish distribution, embryology and 
development, added to which there is 
abundant sport amongst the fishes of 
mid-ocean, such as never can be ob- 
tained at home. To begin with, the 
first of many exciting events in this 
voyage of a year happened off Graves- 
end, when a totally unexpected bit of 
fishing occurred. The doctor, as he 


was embarking from the tender, 
slipped overboard between the launch 
and the ship, to be rescued from a 
watery grave by the bo’sun and his 
merry men, uninjured, but drenched 
to the skin and blasphemous. For 
two days a heavy gale blew in 
the Channel, and we_ remained 
placidly at anchor within the shelter 
of the Thames until a tug could 
tow us out to the open sea. So fare- 
well to old England and home, which 
for the time will be represented by our 
well-found ship. 

At Plymouth the pilot and the last 
mails were dropped—and the final 
communications with the shore were 
made. I for one felt a strange sense of 
desolation, with a feeling of helpless- 
ness which perhaps old Horace had 
in mind when he wrote of the ‘‘ Ais 
triplex ’’ girding the mariner who first 
ventured on the briny deep. 

Some few miles beyond the Eddy- 
stone light, towards the Scilly Islands, 
I saw the first sign of fish life, a tur- 
bot of fully twenty pounds, floating 
on the surface, and so far alive that it 
could swim feebly, with some little 
movement of the fins and tail. It must 
have been lost overboard by a passing 
trawler, for the flat fish are not sur- 
face swimmers, but are usually 
dredged from the sandy bottoms of 
well-defined sandbanks. As it passed 
alongside I could distinctly see the 
white under-surface, as the fish threw 
its tail upwards with a sudden move- 
ment. This was merely an example of 
the flotsam and jetsam incidental to 
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the ocean highway. Our only regret 
was inability to effect a capture. 
Dartmoor was under snow as we 
lost sight of the Devonshire coast, yet 
in less than three weeks the heat be- 
came almost tropical; until at length 
it was possible on deck to stand on 
the shadow of your own head beneath 
the fierce rays of a vertical sun. Who 
as a child has not raced in vain to 
catch his own reflected shadow ? Here 
I had actually, at the Equator, caught 
mine. We had seen the perfect cone 
of Teneriffe rising to an altitude of 
12,000 feet above the sea, and in the 
same latitude encountered numbers of 
tunny, perhaps the biggest fish of the 
mackerel family. A single fish, weigh- 
ing a thousand pounds, has been re- 
corded. It has a very unwieldy body, 
deep in proportion to its length, with 
stripes and colours very like the 
mackerel, and a dorsal fin armed with 
formidable spines with a prickly ridge 
extending to the tail. They appeared 
to enjoy the company of the ship, 


making rings around like young tor- 


pedoes at large. The sailors harpoon 
these enormous fish from the chains 
at the bows, and they soon secured a 
specimen of seventy pounds weight. 
The method employed is as follows: 
The weapon is known to sailors as 
‘* the grains,’’ which is a square frame 
of iron with four barbed spikes at the 
angles, and this is attached to a shaft 
eight feet in length with a running line 
of many fathoms. The sailor in the 
chains hurls this formidable weapon 
broadside at the first tunny that pre- 
sents its flank as a suitable target; 
it is embedded deep and secure in the 
flesh of the unfortunate fish. The 
water at once becomes crimson, the 
animal apparently possessing buckets- 
ful of blood. After an_ exciting 
struggle it is gradually drawn along- 
side the ship at the surface of the 
water; a Sailcloth is passed under- 
neath the body, which is drawn on 
board in triumph. The talc-like cover 


to the eye is of such toughness that a 
sharp penknife will not penetrate the 
membrane. The sailors enjoy fried 
tunny steaks, but it is coarse and oily 
in flavour; the flesh before it is cooked 
is quite red. Probably these shoals 
were migrating to the Mediterranean, 
where the tunny harvest each year pre- 
sents a scene of incredible slaughter 
and carnage. 

Hitherto the N.E. trades had helped 
us splendidly on our way; now we 
found ourselves in the dreaded dold- 
rums, feeling an uncertain course 
through a latitude of calm, and tack- 
ing here and there in order to gain 
advantage from every fitful breeze, 
whether it drove us out of our true 
course or no.’ We approached, in 
fact, Pernambuco, instead of gaining 
a little in the direction of Cape de 
Verde, our real objective. We had 
passed sufficiently near to St. Paul’s 
Rocks, that desolate isle of the Atlan- 
tic, which is, I believe, the only island 
in that ocean which is not of volcanic 
origin. Who knows that it is not the 
remnant of a lost Atlantis? We could 
readily see patches of white guano on 
the rocks; numbers of gannets, petrels 
and the beautiful frigate bird circled 
around, the latter, with a rosy hue on 
its white plumage and a distinctly 
forked tail. The calm zone is a 
habitat of many great fish, which 
disport themselves at the surface of 
the sea. 

One afternoon, when the burden and 
heat of the day had passed away, and 
a cool breeze made the deck enjoyable, 
I was in conversation with the captain, 
when he suddenly pointed out to me a 
shoal of huge fish gleamng azure and 
gold in the translucent waters. ‘‘They 
are dolphins,’’ said the skipper; but I 
held my peace, well knowing that they 
were no such thing. The sailors give 
them that name, so did Lord Byron, 
in a striking descriptive verse on the 
“dying dolphin.”’ In exact zoological 
classification these radiant fish belong 
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to an order of the great mackerel 
family known as Coryphene (Cory- 
phzena), whereas the dolphin is not a 
fish at all, but is a mammal, belonging 
to the Cetacea. This brilliant fish has 
an elongated compressed body of from 
three to six feet in length with a dorsal 
fin which is continuous almost the 
length of the body. Before sunset the 
sailors had quickly harpooned one by 


their own methods, to be exhibited on 
the poop deck. As the life ebbed 
gradually away, buckets of salt water 
were thrown over it in order to revive 
animation for a brief space. Then we 
gazed spellbound, as the fleeting 
colours slowly succeeded each other; a 
silver sheen passed into a rosy pink, 
then blue gave place to gold. Noth- 
ing in this world could exceed the 
transcendent beauty of the scene, and 
it was that which Byron so eloquently 
described. That same night we en- 
joyed fried coryphene steaks for din- 
ner, a pleasant variety in diet not so 
often obtainable at sea. ; 

I was not satisfied with this harpoon- 
ing business, so before retiring for the 
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THE DIODAN—(THE FISH THAT BARKED). 
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night, in consultation with the bo’sun, 
I put together a stout line of 100 yards 
to which was attached an enormous 
hook (sailors can produce anything), 
covered partly with a flaring red rag 
by way of bait. I had my hopes for 
the early dawn. Surely enough, at 7 
a.m. the coryphene could be seen leap- 
ing in mid-air after the shoals of fly- 
ing fish, and hunting voraciously 


squids, jelly-fish, and such uncon- 
sidered trifles. There were plenty of 
fish disporting themselves around. A 
grand sunrise heralded another bril- 
liant tropical day, with a breeze suffi- 
cient to maintain the required speed— 
about four knots—also the big fish ap- 
peared still to be acting as convoy to 
the ship, which in these parts they fol- 
low for days at a time. I established 
myself at the bows, the recognized 
footing for this being a bottle of rum 
for the crew, in return for which dona- 
tion one is free of the forecastle deck 
for the remainder of the voyage. The 
idea was to coil the entire length of 
line at hand so that it could not kink, 
free for any emergency. It is better 
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to wear strong gloves in order to pre- 
vent the fingers being cut by the sud- 
den friction of the line. To pay out 
sufficient length to reach the surface 
of the water makes it an easy matter 
to keep the red-baited hook dangling 
about a foot in the air, or to trail it 
occasionally under water. <A jerking 
movement quickly attracted the fish, 
but for fully fifteen minutes nothing 
important happened; they seemed to 
sniff and turn away. Sport seemed 
slow, so I made a fresh plan by trail- 
ing the hook through the water for a 
few moments before lifting it suddenly 
into the air. The manoeuvre, after the 
third attempt, succeeded. The sudden 
withdrawal was followed by a mighty 
rush, and leaping from the sea, a 
grand fish voraciously swallowed hook 
and rag at one gulp. Fully half the 
line had to be rapidly paid out befo-e 
the monster answered to any guid- 
ance; it evidently intended to keep 
close to its companions in the shoal, 
which meanwhile kept close to the 
ship. It was a most exciting time. 
Once it attempted to dive beneath the 
keel, but a sharp jerk turned its head 
just in time, so the battle continued 
for about twenty minutes, during 
which the line was more than once 
nearly exhausted. Then it began to 
tire, turning its flank upwards with all 
its energy expended. My arms were 
also tired, aching again with the long- 
continued effort. A sailor towed it 
gently to the side; two others des- 
cended from the bows to place the 
necessary sail-cloth beneath the body. 
And thus it was that a 27-lb. fish was 
drawn up safely on deck amid general 
acclamation, while I retreated to my 
cabin to prepare for a_ well-earned 
breakfast. 

Somewhere in the latitude of St. 
Helena I contrived most ably to divert 
a fine specimen of the Diodon macu- 
latus (Spiny Globe fish) into my sur- 
face trawl net. It was swimming un- 
concernedly, searching diligently for 
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anything in the way of food. It had the 
singular appearance of a round ball, 
of porcelain, white underneath, with 
the upper surface mottled with grey 
and blue, having a small round mouth 
armed with sharp teeth. There were 
spines all over the body. Looking 
down from the side of the ship the 
coloured part looked like a great toad, 
with staring eyes, floating on a white 
ball. We had it on deck in a bucket 
of sea water for examination. A little 
boy endowed with curiosity placed his 
finger in its mouth; it promptly bit 
him sufficiently to draw little beads of 
blood. All the members of this order 
possess the remarkable habit of inflat- 
ing themselves at will, possibly as a 
means of defence, but also in moments 
of panic. On deck, this singular fish, 
when thoroughly inflated, emitted a 
succession of sharp noises almost sug- 
gestive of the barking of a dog, due I 
think to the expulsion of air. Pro- 
fessor Moseley* remarks on_ these 
strange sounds produced, which he 
considers due to a grinding of the 
teeth. Darwin also comments on the 
phenomenon. One hardly expects a 
fish to turn round and bark at you! 

Nearer to the West African coast I 
had captured an immature specimen of 
Pennant’s globe fish—Tetradon Pen- 
nantii—barely two inches long, indigo 
blue above, and white on the ventral 
side. Like the Diodon, it has a certain 
power of inflation, the crop being dis- 
tended at will, to form a sort of an- 
terior stomach; the rest of the body 
tapers to a long and very slender tail. 
For three days I could detect no 
change; then, unfortunately, it died. 
Upon another occasion the sailors cap- 
tured a blue shark, about eight feet in 
length, using a piece of pickled pork 
for bait. It was attended as usual by 
several pilot fish (Naucrates indicus), 
a perch-like species, though deeper in 


* Challenger notes, p. 45. 
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the body, strongly marked with 
blue bands. It is said to feed on 
the morsels rejected by the sea mon- 
sters. The pilot fish was regarded as 
sacred by the ancients; it was sup- 
posed by them to guide ships to a 


haven of safety. They certainly accom-. 


pany vessels for days at a time. An- 


other small fish attaches itself to the 


shark, for what reason is not altogether 
known. It is called the sucking fish 
(Echenis remora) and rarely exceeds 
eight inches in length. Though so 
small it somewhat resembles a shark 
in shape, clinging to its host by means 
of an oval-shaped sucker, placed 
longitudinally on the top of the head. 
It clings to the underside of the shark, 
as I can testify, with the greatest per- 
sistence. For some reason the usual 
distribution of colour on fishes is re- 
versed. It is brown underneath and 
neutral coloured-on the back. If. they 
lose their shark they occasionally at- 
tach themselves to the ship. The 
captain would not permit a shark to 
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be hauled on board, on account of its 
general oiliness and evil smell; we 
could therefore only lash it to the side 
of the ship—head and tail—for a slight 
inspection, after which it was solemnly 
beheaded. On another occasion, fish- 
ing from a miniature steam pinnace in 
Sydney Harbour, I caught a shark 
14 feet long. The line was nearly 


as thick as a rope, with an empty bis- 
cuit box used as a float, a sail-hook 
baited with a leg of pork, being at- 
tached. Presently some commotion 
occurred, and the float disappeared 
with a run, and for a time it became a 
question whether we should tow the 
shark or the shark should tow us. In 
the end it was dragged ashore on a 
sandy beach at Cockatoo Island. 
About a thousand miles away from 
land I found the surface of the water 
teeming with thousands of immature 
fish, which I identified most certainly 
as young Barracouda. There can be 
no mistake on the point, and the fact 
supplies a link in the history of fish 
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migration. The Barracouda is a fish 
well known on the South Australian 
coast, and likewise common to the 
East African shores. It belongs to 
regions within the 100 fathom line, 
breeding regularly among the rocks 
at the bottom of shallow waters. Shoals 
of these fish frequent the coast, where 
they feed voraciously and attain to 
enormous dimensions. Yet in the 
middle of the ocean, where a full- 
grown Barracouda’ is unknown, 
swarms of the fry swim at the surface 
of the sea, clearly far away from their 
reputed environment. The only pos- 
sible explanation of the presence of the 
young fish so far distant from the true 


littoral breeding ground is that the’ 


ova, after fertilization amongst the 
rocks, rise to the surface, to be borne 
away across the ocean by the currents 
which exist. The embryo develops far 
away from its native surroundings at 
the surface of the sea. The young fish 
either provide food supplies for bigger 
ocean-going fish, or they continue a 


truly wonderful migration to the very 


shores of another continent. This 
would account for the wide distribu- 
tion of a species in different zoological 
regions; on the other hand it remains 
to be explained how the immature fish 
is modified from an organism of 
pelagic habits into a shallow water 
dweller, and vice versa. As the larvze 
of certain crustacea are known io 
undergo metamorphoses which change 
the creatures from ocean swimmers— 
transported by currents—into rock 
dwellers, it is reasonable to conclude 
that fish may experience similar 
transitions. There are also immature 
fish occasionally taken at the surface 
in mid-ocean, of such peculiar struc- 
ture that the suspicion arises that the 
fully developed members of the species 
exist among the deep-sea fauna, spend- 
ing litthe more than the embryonic 
period as pelagic animals. Thus the 
late Professor Moseley, in one of his 
lectures delivered after the voyage of 
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the Challenger, drew attention to this 
subject. He took a species of angler 
fish from the inside of an Albacore— 
black and ugly in shape, but possessed 
of a highly phosphorescent lure above 
its head—which is known io thrive at 
the depth of one or two miles. The 
extraordinary thing, he remarks, is 
that the young fish live and prosper at 
the surface. It follows therefore that 
the organs are slowly modified in order 
that the adult may bear the increased 
pressure of the water. In lesser degree, 
the cod has similar peculiarities. The 
ova rise to the surface, pass through 
the embryonic and the immature stages 
of life, and finally disappear to the 
depth of 1500 fathoms. What happens 
to the ova and young fish of the ocean- 
going members of the great mackerel 
family, it is hard to say. Day by day 
a ship sailing in mid-ocean passes 
through shoals of leaping fish disport- 
ing themselves in the sea, such as 
Bonito, Albacore, Coryphene, and the 
like. And yet, with all these shoals 
swimming at the surface, the fry are 
seldom or never seen. I only once 
discovered a baby Coryphene inside 
a 20 lb. Bonito, caught on a line from 
the bows of the ship. But all the mem- 
bers of that tribe are migratory, and it 
is possible that they visit shallow 
waters for the deposition of spawn ; in- 
deed, there is something like proof in 
support of this. 

At certain seasons in the year Alba- 
core fishing provides first-rate sport at 
Jamestown, St. Helena, where rod and 
line are brought into requisition with 
splendid results. Bonito are period- 
ically taken off the Canaries and on the 
West African coast. Tunny, as we 
have seen, migrate from the Atlantic 
into the Mediterranean. Doubtless the 
secret of all these migrations is con- 
nected with the breeding operations, 
and, in a converse manner, as the 
young Barracouda are found at sea, 
the young of these various species of 
the mackerel family must be sought 
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amid the rocks of shallow coastal 
regions. 

Frequently at the surface of the In- 
dian Ocean there are small, shiny, 
black fish of immature size which are 
possibly the young of a deep-sea fish 
allied to the cod, called by Dr. Giin- 
ther, Chiasmodus niger. The teeth 


are set back in the jaws and re-curved, 
so as to act in swallowing prey like 
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face registered 84 degs. Fah., this, 
oddly enough, being the exact temper- 
ature of the air at 3 p.m. But the 
close approximation of heat between 
the water and the atmosphere is not 
uncommon in the Tropics. In the 
matter of fish development nearer 
home we find that the common 
Flounder, which lies on the sea bot- 
tom in shallow waters, develops at the 
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those of serpents. Here again the ova 
must rise to the surface for develop- 
ment, and the young fish become 
gradually adapted for deep sea con- 
ditions. These transformations, in 
short, are little understood, but occur 
in numberless cases. It may not be 
without interest to note the fact that I 
took these fish in a latitude 400 miles 
due south of Madagascar, where the 
ocean temperature 20 ft. below the sur- 


surface; so does the Sole. After the 
surface swimming ova have hatched, 
the young fish have one eye on 
either side, symmetrically placed and 
developed—like ordinary fish. After 
a short surface existence they sink to 
the bottom, gradually learning to lie 
on one side. And now a very curious 
change occurs. The eye on_ the 
under side is gradually pushed to the 
upper side, where a new slit appears 
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for it; thus the so-called flat fish is 
beautifully contrived. Some, like mere 
freaks of nature, try to grow wrong 
side up, and these usually—though 
not invariably—die in the attempt. 
Others again refuse to sink to the bot- 
tom like well-ordered fish, but remain 
as surface swimmers all their days. 
In this instance the overgrown babies 
have all development arrested; they 
remain somewhat monstrous in form, 
lose the power of becoming flat fish, 
and retain the eyes in the original posi- 
tion. Eventually all such specimens 
perish at sea. The study of the 
changes, habits and migrations of fish 
has a certain economic value; and in 
these days, when steam trawls tend to 
deplete the fisheries, the life histories 
of the various kinds cannot be too 
widely investigated or undersood. 


The phenomena noted in the midst of 
the Indian Ocean can well be studied 
in almost every sea. 

The flying fish are an endless source 
of amusement to travellers by sea. 


The common species — Exoccetus 
evolans—is about the size and shape 
of a small herring, slightly more 
graceful and slender; the pair of pec- 
toral fins is strongly developed for the 
purposes of so-called flight. Their 
destiny in life is to be hunted and 
preved upon by porpoises and large 
fish, and perhaps this habit of leap- 
ing from the water in a kind of flight 
originated in a defensive instinct. But 
it is rather a case of out of the frying 
pan into the fire, for the gulls, petrels 
and albatross remain poised in the air 
ready to exact their tribute of succulent 
food. Wherever a shoal is seen above 
the water you may be sure that pre- 
datory monsters are in hot pursuit. An 
average specimen measures eight to 
ten inches in length. The _ initial 
velocity is derived from a rapid move- 
ment of the fins, then in the water, 
the force for a sudden spring into 
space being thus generated. Above 
water the pectoral fins do not percep- 


tibly move; they are simply extended 
on a more or less horizontal plane. 
The tilting of the body either way 
causes the progression to follow a 
curve either to the right or left; but 
generally it continues straight ahead 
without any great change in direction. 
This flight continues for, perhaps, a 
hundred yards until gravitation forces 
a return to the water. At night they 
are easily attracted on board by the 
light of a flare, and a dish of fried fly- 
ing fish is an excellent breakfast re- 
past. I also saw a more unwieldy kind 
of fish—a kind of gurnard—which had 
the same power of projection through 
the air—flight, if you like to call it 
so. Sometimes you may see a number 
of flying squids, which leap in the air. 
They are well known to sailors, and 
have been known to spring into a boat. 
In the Southern waters I found very 
little opportunity for fishing. The 
seas were rough, and the temperature 
became unpleasantly cold. The con- 
ditions, however, appeared to suit 
many kinds of the Cetacea, from 
whales to dolphins and _ porpoises. 
One huge whale, quite 70 ft. in length, 
accompanied the ship for a whole day 
at the distance of a cable’s length. It 
blew with great composure, and did 
not exhibit the slightest sign of fear, 
but eventually dived beneath the ves- 
sel, to reappear with a great snort on 
the other side. On another occasion 
we sighted no fewer than thirty, all 
vigorously blowing and _ plunging. 
Once I saw a mother whale with a 
little one swimming at her side. 
Shoals of porpoises were frequently 
rolling about, giving us quite a pyro- 
technic display at night, owing to 
the phosphorescence of the water. 
South of the Cape of Good Hope I 
identified for certain a remarkable 
species of dolphin, not dirty grey and 
dull brown like the common dolphin, 
but black above and clear white under- 
neath, with a somewhat peculiar ar- 
rangement of colour. It is known as 
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Heaviside’s Dolphin (Cephalorhyn- 
.chus Heavisidii), is more slender and 
graceful than the common type, not 
exceeding 4 ft. in length. The dorsal 
fin is somewhat triangular, the head 
conical, the pectoral fins oval and the 
tail bifid. The school passed the ship 
swimming at a terrific speed, with a 
rolling motion that showed the white 
underneath parts in most startling 
contrast. I think we must have seen 
several other species, notably one with 
a sharp beak; that I cannot determine. 

In this region the great sea birds 
were really more attractive than Behe- 
moth, from the Great Wandering 
Albatross and his sooty relation, the 
Snowy Petrel, the smart Cape pigeon, 
to Mother Carey’s chickens, and many 
more uncommon birds. The flocks of 
whale birds and ice birds were in 
themselves a great fascination. 

It was with feelings of relief that we 
gradually left the more inhospitable 
climate to sail direct for the Australian 
coast, and thence to Port Phillip for 
Melbourne, half the voyage being 
brought to a close. 

Ten weeks in Australia quickly 
passed by, and we found ourselves 
once more at sea, labouring heavily 
for the next five weeks against a suc- 
cession of heavy gales across the Great 
Australian Bight to the warmer re- 
gions and calmer seas of the Indian 
Ocean. During this uneasy period 
the only fish captured was a Barra- 
couda of seven or eight pounds, taken 
by spinning bait trailed over the 
stern. Long and slender in shape, 
with a pointed snout, it is readily iden- 
tified by the series of small scales 
covering the .entire body, peculiar to 
its tribe. It is a dangerous fish to 
handle, and the first thing the sailors 
do is to stuff something into its mouth 
to prevent the vicious snapping of the 
brute. Charles Kingsley, in that fas- 
cinating book, ‘‘ At Last,’’ writes of 


the dangers to bathers from the Bar- 
racouda in the West Indies. It attains 
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-to great dimensions, and is dreaded 


only second to the shark. Once again 
in warmer latitudes we quickly found 
ourselves among lively shoals of Bon- 
ito (Thymnus pelamys), somewhat like 
a miniature tunny (Thymnus mediter- 
raneus); it rarely exceeds 3 ft. in 
length, is short and fat in proportion, 


NEST OF ANTENNARIUS IN GULF WEED. 


and well distinguished from all the 
other species by iridescent indigo 
stripes on the flanks. It is a much 
more sporting fish than either the 
Tunny or the Coryphene, and it ap- 
pears to spend most of its life in chas- 
ing the flying fish, with occasional 
change in the way of calamaries and 
squids. 

It takes two men to deal with this 
fish hooked from the bows of the ship, 
for as you pay out the line it is apt 
to be entangled or the fingers to be 
cut. This time the hook is covered 
with a white rag, to suggest the ap- 
pearance of a flying fish in the air. 
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Directly it is hooked, the fish rushes 
to and fro, leaping in the air in an 
attempt to break away, and diving re- 
peatedly into deeper water; it careers 
like one possessed until the battle is 
ended. The exhausted fish is lifted to 
the deck in the usual manner; during 
the morning three fine fellows of 10 
Ibs., 17 Ibs and 26 Ibs. lay sparkling 
on the deck. The earlier in the morn- 
ing the better the sport, for then the 
fish are on the feed. The only other 
big fish of the mackerel family that I 
saw during the voyage was the Alba- 
core (Thymnus albicora), a fish of 
greater length than the Bonito, some- 
times measuring six feet, and well 
distinguished by the great length of 
the pectoral fins. It has not the well- 
defined stripes on the flanks like the 
Bonito. 

In the tropical and _ semi-tropical 
seas there are swarms of small shrimps, 
barely an inch in length, of such ceru- 
lean brightness that they become in- 
visible swimming at the ocean surface. 
The extraordinary beauty of the organ- 
ism does not constitute the sole pur- 
pose of design, for a little considera- 
tion reveals to us the fact that when 
the ethereal blue of the sky is reflected 
with great intensity into the sea water, 
the corresponding protective resem- 
blance as regards colour is given to 
many animals struggling for existence 
amid the pelagic fauna. Otherwise 
they would fall a too ready prey to the 
shoals of predaceous fish ever roam- 
ing in search of food through the in- 
terminable ocean space. The surface 
swimming shrimps or prawns of the 
Indian Ocean have, in fact, become a 
brilliant blue for the same reason that 
the more familiar shrimps of our own 
sea coast assume the speckled brown- 
grey of the sandbanks on which they 
breed: they escape their enemies, at 
any rate for the time. These tiny blue 
shrimps of the tropics belong to the 
cleft-footed group of the crustacea, 
which includes many bright-coloured 
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genera somewhat nearly related to the 
common prawn. The jointed bodies 
are so transparent, despite the pig- 
ment cells, that every nerve can be 
traced, and the circulation followed 
throughout the system. A specimen 
which has remained for some years 
between sheets of blotting paper, still 
retains the blue coloration. The stalk- 
eyes, with innumerable facets, are 
prominent above the head, which like- 
wise possesses a defensive spine or 
rostrum. The five pairs of cleft legs 
are visible on the body segments, an 
additional five pairs beneath the head 
being modified into feelers, which are 
beautifully ciliated. The tail has five 
serrated lobes. The internal economy 
can be traced by means of a hand- 
glass, showing a simple heart, nerve 
ganglia, and the alimentary canal—the 
whole constituting, as a living object, 
a superb microscopic slide. 

A basin of sea water, with a score 
of these blue shrimps racing around, is 
also a most attractive sight, and the 
surface trawl, in certain parts of the 
ocean comes forth laden with these 
singular little creatures. In the dark, 
brilliant spots of greenish phosphores- 
cent light radiate from the pedicels of 
the eyes like miniature incandescent 
lamps. Almost every sea creature ap- 
pears to be luminous within the 
Tropics. Some nights all is quiescent 
for a while in the water; suddenly, in 
obedience to some unexplained in- 
fluence—perhaps the magnetic pulsa- 
tions of the earth—brilliant lights of 
every description explode and flash be- 
neath the surface of the sea. One 
night in particular remains impressed 
on my mind when the ocean itself as- 
sumed a milky appearance as far as 
the eye could reach, due, as the micro- 
scope quickly revealed, to the presence 
of myriads of a minute organism (Noc- 
tiluca), each bearing its tiny lamp 
within its own body; as many as 
twenty could be counted in a single 
drop of water. Many larger organisms 
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glowed with brighter coloured lights. 
The porpoises created liquid fire as 
they cleft a fiery way through the 
water. The strange little sea-horses 
(Hippocampus)—for all the world like 
a chess knight in shape—carried a 
bright star somewhere in the head; it 
is really a fish allied to the garfish 
tribe, swimming with head and tail ver- 
tical in the water, by means of fan-like 


trawl net without their presence being 
even suspected; but they measure 
barely the sixth part of an inch in 
length. If it were not for the minute 
spines—sharp as needles, pricking the 
hands—a specimen might never be 
detected. Some of these fragile organ- 
isms met with in the open sea are again 
but the larval forms of much larger 
crayfish. The glass crab, for instance, 
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pectoral fins. Many other creatures 
glowed in the darkness, impelled by 
some mysterious impulse common to 
them all, until the entire sea became a 
realm of fairyland which left us spell- 
bound: the very ship ploughed her 
way through molten showers of foam. 

It need not be supposed, however, 
that all the small Crustacea of mid- 
ocean are blue in colour. Some are of 
an equally bright red; they occur, not 
only in the Tropics, but in very south- 
erly latitudes, where the sailors style 
them whale food. Other kinds again, 
of varying structure, are completely 
transparent, and absolutely colourless. 


The long-necked shrimp (Leucifer) is a_ 


fine example of the invisible kind. 
Hundreds may cling to the side of the 


for many years after its discovery, had 
a separate generic rank; now it is 
proved to be a transitional form of the 
Spiny Palinurus, or rock lobster 
(really a Crayfish) so abundant off the 
African and Australian coasts. This 
glass crab has a circular carapace— 
crab-like—covering the vital organs, 
with four pairs of legs and a pair of 
stalk eyes. The whole is as thin as a 
sheet of writing paper, colourless, ex- 
cept for the blue eyes. Fifty might 
easily be packed in a pill box, yet each 
one is capable of development into a 
great Crayfish weighing from four to 
ten pounds, bright red in colour. I 
have observed many of the progressive 
changes. The peculiar part in the life 
history is that—like the migratory 
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fishes—the full-grown Crayfish can 
only exist in shallow waters adjacent 
to the coast, the frail larvee only thrive 
in mid-ocean. They may be captured 
by the curious in such matters at in- 
tervals during a voyage, so that all the 
transitions from the ovum upwards are 
illustrated, until, as we approach some 
island or continent the real crayfish 
structure is gradually developed; the 
tail segments grow, the correct number 
of legs appear, and finally the trans- 
parent body assumes the normal red 
colour. The young shell-fish, in fact, 
is borne a thousand miles from home, 
and drifts to a suitable environment on 
the surface of the ocean currents. The 
whole process is too wonderful for 
words, and has a far-reaching signi- 
ficance in the distribution of life. 

The word shell-fish is, perhaps, 


hardly applicable to lobsters, crayfish, 
crabs, prawns and shrimps; for if the 
Crustacea are shellfish it follows that 
woodlice, sea slaters, and other repul- 
sive creatures with segmented bodies 


must also be included in the term. The 
word has no meaning in zoology. If 
it is applied to oysters, whelks, peri- 
winkles, and mussels, it should include 
snails and other dainty mollusca. The 
transitions of some of the short-tailed 
Crustacea are equally interesting 
studies. Off the South African coast 
enormous quantities of small crabs 
with a blue and yellow carapace float 
on the surface, pugnacious little fel- 
lows, that will fight with desperation if 
placed high and dry on deck. After 
careful research it is possible to take 
an entire series of these crabs to ex- 
hibit all the curious larval stages in the 
life history of the animal. Nothing 
more unlike a crab could be imagined 
than the queer helmet-shaped body of 
the colourless immature larva. The 
eyes are sessile; a long spine projects 
from the head, and another from be- 
hind the shell: the segmented tail un- 
coils in the water, and the legs number 
but three pairs. During a second stage 


of life another pair of legs appears, and 
the carapace takes a slightly crab-like 
form. In the third transition the eyes 
project upon stalks, and finally we find 
a true carapace, with the full number 
of legs; the tail disappears underneath 
the shell in crab fashion, and a tiny 
blue crustacean is perfectly fashioned. 
The capacity for all these potential 
changes, be it observed, is perpetuated 
in every one of the countless millions 
of the ova of crab or crayfish respec- 
tively scattered in the abyss of ocean 
life. 

In Table Bay I caught several of 
the smart-looking Sapphire Gurnard, 
similar to our English species, but 
with brighter orange-red colour on the 
body and a clearly marked band of 
intense blue on the pectoral fins. 
They ran from two to four pounds, 
and showed strong fighting powers 
when hooked. A fish called a herring 
by the Dutch was also plentiful, with 
beautiful silver scales and sharp spines 
on the dorsal fin. I also hooked an 
enormous Ray, which unfortunately 
broke away when just at the surface; 
the weight might have been anything 
up to fifty pounds. One or two Cray- 
fish and a great Octopus completed my 
bag. The latter brute measured four 
feet to the tips of the tentacles, dull red 
and livid grey in colour, but changing 
its shades. On deck it seized my arm 
by wrapping a feeler round, to adhere 
by the suckers; nor could it be disen- 
tangled until the head had been bat- 
tered in with a belaying pin. I myself 
was powerless, and it took two sailors 
to release my arm. 

On the return voyage through the 
South Atlantic we anchored for two 
days off Jamestown, St. Helena. When 
other people landed to climb the pre- 
cipitous staircase cut in the face of the 
rock and visit Napoleon’s house in- 
land, I spent most of the time among 


the shoals of Albacore which happened 


to be in these waters. With short rod, 
huge wooden reel and stout line, two 
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of us hired a flat-bottomed roomy boat, 
where we had ample space for man- 
ceuvres. I used pieces of squid for 
bait, weighting the line sufficiently to 
sink the big hook some three feet in 
the water. | have explained the chief 
differences between the two species— 
Albacore and  Bonito—the longer 


body, the position of the fins and the 
dis‘ribution of colour, marking the 
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brown creatures which lurk in the 
thriving, rootless weed, with crabs all 
mottled in yellow, white and brown. 
Such hues, especially in this vicinity, 
are a protection against insidious foes 
which hover around the masses of 
weed in countless numbers ready to 
snap up dainty morsels from the sea. 
Life in every place presents an in- 
cessant struggle for existence, and 
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first-named fish. With hands again 
protected by gloves, the morning’s 
sport began, and most exciting it be- 
came. Just as game as the Bonito in 
the Indian Ocean, the fish when 
hooked leapt in the air, dived, or 
carried out the greater part of the line, 
and tried every imaginable trick to 
break away. With two rods in the 
boat, at one time we had two fish to 
play, by a miracle safeiy capturing the 
pair. At one o’clock—the luncheon 
hour—we had half a dozen grand 
Albacore ranging from seven to thirty 
pounds, besides several that broke 
away. Sometimes the fish showed at 
the surface, or sometimes leapt in the 
air; others again low in the 
water. It was a question of humour- 
ing each one, and I never hope to ex- 
perience such a day’s sport again. 
The chief point of interest after 
leaving St. Helena was certainly 
centred in the Mid-Atlantic region 
of the Sargasso Sea, with its 
masses of surface growing, yellow- 
brown weed unique fauna 
described by so many passing natur- 
alists. Blue and red shrimps are 
left behind, giving place to yellow- 


whether we regard the individual or 
the collective organism the fiat rules 
supreme—that which cannot conform 
to the surroundings must surely die. 
The great law of adaptability is the 
same in principle whether it be applied 
to the economy of a blue shrimp or 
to the welfare of a State. It is a ques- 
tion of development or retrogression : 
there is no such thing as standing still 
in the whole realm of creation. Hence 
these parti-coioured Crustacea live and 
thrive in mid-ocean in ratio to their 
capacity for adaptation, changing 
their characters only when their re- 
quirements are subject to alteration. 
Directly that correspondence fails, the 
creature will be no more. 

With a grapnel attached to a long 
line, | made many a cast over the 
floating islets of gulf-weed, and in this 
manner contrived to capture two very 
interesting species of small fish a few 
inches in length. The one was a pipe 
fish with a prolonged snout (Syngna- 
thus), similar in form to the Australian 
Garfish, and also to the larger Pipe 
fish, which heads the shoals of Mack- 
erel at home. The female is bigger 
than the male, and both have a 
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peculiar power of changing colour— 
always, however, keeping the protec- 
tive coloration of the weed. The 
female spins long threads like isin- 
glass, of very tough texture, on which 
she deposits strings of eggs. The 
other gulfweed fish is nearly allied to 
the Angler tribe; it is short and fat, 
with formidablie-looking fins and tail. 
The pectoral fins are curiously modi- 
fied, the carpal joints being elaborated 
into five fingers, by means of which 
the fish can cling tenaciously to fronds 
of weed, from which it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable. singular fish 


weaves a real nest in the seaweed, 
about the size of a Dutch cheese, so 
compact that you cannot tear it apart. 
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I had several hundred eggs hatch in 2 
bucket of water; for several days they 
continued in growth, deriving nour- 
ishment from the adherent yolk sacs. 
Under the microscope the blood circu- 
lation was exceedingly fine. In the 
end a sailor required the bucket for 
swabbing the deck; so my swarm of 
fish perished, for with such a conflict 
of interest I naturally had to give way. 
We passed the volcanic cones of the 
Cape de Verde Islands at early dawn, 
wrapt in soft, purple haze, and so by 
Madeira to the Channel. The amphi- 
theatre, rising terrace by terrace, be- 
hind Funchal, presents the most lovely 
view of intense greenness, rivalling 
even the islands of the West Indies. 
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S the stamina of the British thor- 
better to-day than it was 
in the time of Eclipse, who, as a matter 
of historical detail, was foaled in 1764 ? 
The question is not easy to answer 
right away. Yet after nearly two hun- 
dred years of scientific and careful 
breeding it would be grievously dis- 
appointing to have to admit that the 
racehorse of the present time was not 
so good a stayer as his far-off ancestor. 
An important point to be borne in 
mind is that the races run in Eclipse’s 
day were of much greater distance 
than those of our time. Four-mile 


events with heats were relatively as. 


frequent in the first half of the 
eighteenth century as short distance 
sprints are to-day. One wonders how 
a mare like Fifinella would have 
figured in those old-time tests of en- 
durance. And it would be correspond- 
ingly interesting to know how the 
mighty Eclipse, who was never beaten 
and won many of his races by a dis- 
tance, would have fared in one of the 
modern six-furlong dashes, where the 
pace is tremendous from beginning to 
end. 

In the absence of any trustworthy 
methods of comparison, it is idle to 
speculate on these points, but my 
strong belief is that we are now breed- 
ing a better all-round thoroughbred 
horse than at any other period in the 
history of the Stud. I hold that more 
genuine stamina is demanded in a 
strongly-run race such as the Ascot 
Gold Cup or the Cesarewitch than 
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was wanted in the old four-mile events 
with heats, in which the pace might 
conceivably have been a crawl except 
towards the end. John Osborne, who 
remembers races being run in heats, 
told me not long ago that it was very 


ce 


rare for horses to go “ all out ”’ in 
each heat. 

In 1776 the Jockey Club abandoned 
the practice of running races at New- 
market in heats, and a year or two 
previously it was decreed by Royal 
command that all King’s Plates were 
to be run at York without heats. This 
shows that even in those early days 
racing in heats was not regarded as 
being a very satisfactory way of test- 
ing the stamina of horses. But the 
practice survived for many years after- 
wards, and as recently as sixty years 
ago it was customary to bring off a 
mile sweepstake at Epsom in no fewer 
than five heats. The decrease in the 
distance of courses would seem to have 
followed the introduction of three- 
year-old races, the first of which was 
run at Newmarket in 1756 over two 
miles. Twenty years later two-year- 
olds were raced for the first time at 
Newmarket, and half-a-mile was con- 
sidered far enough to ask them to 
travel in October. 

The oldest of all the Cup races—not 
handicaps—which have survived to 
the present time is the Doncaster Cup, 
dating back to 1766, and it is of inter- 
est to observe the several changes 


‘in its distance which were made as 


time passed on. Originally this race 
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was for five-year-olds over, 
four mile heats, but in 1772 four- 
year-olds were admitted, the distance 
remaining the same, without heats. 
Fourteen years afterwards the entry 
was thrown open to three-year-olds as 
well. In 1825 the distance was re- 
duced to two miles and five furlongs, 
and since 1891 the course has been 
a trifle over the two miles. The St. 
Leger, originally a two-mile race, was 
reduced to its present distance early 
in the nineteenth century. The Derby 
and Oaks, however, have always been 
mile-and-a-half affairs. 

According to the present Rules of 
Racing it is not obligatory upon any 
racecourse executive to arrange a race 
of longer distance than a mile and 
three furlongs, but long-distance races 
have never lost their popularity with 
owners and the public, and we still 
find such events as the Great Metro- 
politan Stakes at Epsom, the Chester 
Cup, the Ascot Stakes, the Northum- 
berland Plate, the Great Ebor Handi- 
cap, and the Cesarewitch among the 
chief attractions of the racing year. 
The various Cup races, too, have re- 
tained all their glamour, and even the 
Derby winner’s reputation is never 
completely consolidated until he has 
conclusively proved his stamina in the 
Ascot Gold Cup. 

Not alone is the race over two and a 
half miles at Ascot the clinching test 
of the horse’s stoutness and stamina; 
to be reckoned with it as well is the 
searching preparation which he must 
undergo prior to running for the 
coveted trophy. Many a good per- 
former has failed to survive his pre- 
paration for the Ascot Cup, and I 
always think that the horse who can 
run prominently for that event and 
come out in good form a bit later in 
the season is one of the best examples 
we can find of the hardihood of the 
modern thoroughbred. 

For some time past greater encour- 
agement has been given to long dis- 
tance races in France than has been 
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the case in this country. I fear that 
is one of the reasons why English- 
bred thoroughbreds do not now dis- 
play that all-round superiority over 
the French which they were formerly 
wont to do. For instance, the Grand 
Prix de Paris was won by the Eng- 
lish horses The Ranger, Ceylon, The 
Earl, Cremorne, Trent, Thurio, 
Robert the Devil, Foxhall (an Ameri- 
can horse trained in this country), 
Bruce, Paradox and Minting between 
1863 and 1886, whereas since the latter 
year only Spearmint has proved good 
enough to bring the very substantial 
spoils to England. The best of the 
French three-year-olds in 1914, led by 
the brilliant Sardanapale, were some- 
thing like 7 Ib. in front of the best 
of the same age in this country, if 
we may judge by Durbar II’s easy 
success in the Epsom Derby. 

I question whether this is an isolated 
case of French supremacy in recent 
years. Another significant fact is that 
French-bred horses have lately taken 
a much more important place in the 
foreign market than they ever did be- 
fore. All things seem to point to the 
conclusion that long-distance racing, 
although by no means neglected in 
England, is worthy of further exten- 
sion here. 

Nowadays the sprinters—horses 
whose best distances are less than a 
mile — appreciably outnumber the 
stayers—those who can stay two 
miles or more. Yet it is satisfactory 
to know that the genuine stayer is still 
held in highest esteem. The true rush 
of sentiment goes out tohim. In other 
words, every breeder hopes that his 
latest foal will prove a stayer rather 
than a short distance runner. Simi- 
larly, every owner of a good two-year- 
old is anxious for the youngster to 
develop stamina with increasing 
years. In normal times the monetary 
value of-the champion stayer exceeds 
that of the champion sprinter. The 
latter very often wins quicker success 
as a Stallion, but the stayer is apt to 
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impress his individuality more last- 
ingly on the breed, and he is always 
assured of plenty of patronage from 
breeders anxious to produce some- 
thing stouter than the mere winner of 
scurries. 

In short, while we applaud the bril- 
liant sprinter we entertain even a 
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the best horse he ever saw, and you 
will have but one answer. Alihough 
“Old Jack,’’ as he was familiarly 
called by the people, had retired from 
the Turf for some years when the 
Duke of Portland boughi him, his de- 
parture from Ausiralia deeply afiecied 
the sporting people of thai Coniinent. 


A SPRINTER : HORNET’S BEAUTY. 


greater admiration for the noiable 
long-distance performers. Go through 
the history of racing and you will find 
the most glowing references are to the 
big Cup heroes rather than to winners 
of such races as the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood or the Portland Plate at 
Doncaster. 

As an example, it is questionable 
whether any horse won the lasting 
affections of a nation to the extent that 
Carbine did. Ask any Australasian 
of ripe racing experience which was 


It was as though some great national 
hero had departed from the land. 
Let us briefly examine the causes 
which led to Carbine’s rare popular- 
ity. New Zealand claims the son of 
Musket and Mersey, for it was there 
he was foaled in 1885. Having been 
sold as a yearling for 650 guineas, he 
swept the board in the land of his 
birth as a two-year-old, and in the 
following season those who knew 
‘something of his sterling merit backed 
him with great freedom when he was 
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sent to Australia to run for the Vic- 
toria Racing Club’s Derby at Mel- 
bourne. They lost their money, 
superior jockeyship enabling a colt 
called Ensign to beat the New Zea- 
land crack by a head after a_ tre- 
mendous finish. 

But those who stuck to Carbine had 
no cause to regret their faith. He was 
destined to pass the rest of his racing 
days in Australia, Mr. Donald Wal- 
lace purchasing him for 3000 gs., and 
many rousing performances were put 
up in his colours. Before the end 
of his three-year-old career Car- 
bine had won the Sydney Cup, two 
miles, under 9 st., and in very fast 
time—a splendid achievement. A year 
later he repeated his success in that 
race, carrying no less than 9 st. 7 Ib., 
but his greatest feat of all was in 
winning the Melbourne Cup of 


£10,000 as a five-year-old. 

It was then that ‘Old Jack’’ proved 
himself a champion of champions. 
There was a record field of thirty-nine, 


and Carbine had the “‘ crusher ’’ of 
10 st. 5 lb., but this did not prevent 
the adoring public from trusting him 
once again. -He was made favourite 
at 4 to 1, and proved true to the trust, 
winning easily in record time by two 
lengths from Highborn, to whom he 
was actually giving 53 Ib. Some idea 
of the merit of the performance is pro- 
vided by the fact that Highborn sub- 
sequently won two Viceroy’s Cups in 
India. No wonder that Australasian 
sportsmen were roused to the highest 
degree of excitement by Carbine’s 
achievement, and when he went at last 
to the Stud, having won 33 of his 43 
races, it was doubted whether the Turf 
in the Southern Hemisphere would 
ever look upon his like again. 

A little earlier i ventured upon the 
theory that although sprinters are fre- 
quently more immediately successful 
at the Stud than stayers, the latter 
made the more permanent impression. 
I think this will prove to be true in the 
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case of Carbine. He was not exactly 
a success at the Welbeck Stud, but his 
son Spearmint was one of the best 
horses of his time, and through him 
and other progeny the qualities which 
endeared ‘‘ Old Jack ’’ to Australas- 
ians are likely to be well marked in 
future generations of the British 
thoroughbred. 

Several trainers have been kind 
enough to give me their views as to 
the best sprinters and stayers that have 
been under their care. Particularly 
interesting is the opinion of John Por- 
ter, who has had more good horses 
through his hands than any man 
living. He began training for the late 
Sir Joseph Hawley in 1863, and when 
he retired into private life at the close 
of the season of 1905 he had won 
something like £700,000 in stake 
money for his numerous patrons. I 
was curious to learn which horses he 
would nominate as his best stayers. 
Remember, John Porter trained the 
unbeaten Ormonde, often described as 
the ‘‘ horse of the century.’’ He also 
won the Derby with Blue’ Gown, 
Shotover, St. Blaise, Sainfoin, Com- 
mon and Flying Fox. His other 
classic winners were Pero Gomez, 
Geheimniss, Paradox, Farewell, La 
Fléche, Throstle and La Roche. The 
Ascot Gold Cup he won with Blue 
Gown, Isonomy (twice) and William 
the Third. In fact, a page or two 
could be filled with the bald record of 
the good races he won. 

Having looked back upon the re- 
spective merits of all this wonderful 
material, John Porter thinks that the 
best stayers he ever trained were 
Isonomy and Rosicrucian. I might 
have included Isonomy in my recent 
article in this magazine on notable 
bargains in bloodstock, for he cost 
only 360 guineas as a yearling. He 
has been well described as a sound 
and hardy horse, with a constitution of 
iron, perhaps just a wee bit excitable 
in temperament, but every description 
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of going was alike to him. As John 
Porter once said, ‘‘ When he won the 
Manchester Cup, you could not have 
put a pickaxe into the ground, while 
at York he had to gallop through a 
quarter of a mile of swamp.”’ 

As a two-year-old Isonomy was not 
over-raced, and his only race as a 
three-year-old was the Cambridge- 
shire, which he comfortably won 
under 7 st. 1 Ib. No doubt this easy 
time as a youngster helped to con- 
serve Isonomy’s energies for his later 
career. His four-year-old season was 
a blaze of triumph. Out of eight races 
he won six successively, and the fol- 
lowing shows the courses over which 
he scored : 


Ascot Gold Vase, 2 miles, upsetting the odds 
laid on the Derby and St. Leger winner 
Silvio. 

Ascot Gold Cup, 23 miles, beating Insulaire, 
Touchet, Jannette, etc. 

Goodwood Cup, 23 miles, giving 12 lb. to Parole, 
who was a bad third. 

Brighton Cup, 2 miles, carrying 9 st. 10 Ib. 

Great Ebor Handicap, 2 miles, carrying 9 st. 
8 Ib. 

Doncaster Cup, 2 miles 5 fur. 


He finished that brilliant season by 
carrying 9 st. 10 lb. in the Cesare- 
witch, and some think he might even 
‘have won that race had he not twice 
been badly bumped during the con- 
test. As a five-year-old Isonomy ran 
but twice, carrying 9 st. 12 lb. to vic- 
tory in a big field for the Manchester 
Cup (1 mile 5 fur.), and then winning 
the Ascot Gold Cup for the second 
time. At the Stud he added further to 
his fame by siring many important 
winners, at least one of whom, 
Isinglass, must also be included in our 
list of great stayers. 

Fifty years have passed since Rosi- 
crucian first showed his excellence at 
Kingsclere. In the records of that 
stable you can read how well he 
acquitted himself on the trial ground 
as a two-year-old, giving weight and 
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a handsome beating to Green Sleeve 
and Blue Gown. A bad attack of in- 
fluenza during the winter no doubt 
had a prejudicial effect upon Rosi- 
crucian’s three-year-old form, but in 
the following season he showed him- 
seif in the light of a real champion, 
as his trainer always believed him to 
be. Quoting from Kingsclere ”’ : 

He won the All-Aged Stakes (six furlongs) at 
Newmarket two years in succession, proving what 
a horse he was for speed. He beat Vespasian 
at a mile, which was Vespasian’s best course. 
He won the Ascot Stakes carrying 8 st. 12 Ib., 
and walked past the post! He followed this up 
by winning the Alexandra Plate (three miles), 
conceding 7 Ib. to Musket, who was considered 
one of the best stayers of modern times. You 
rarely find a horse like Rosicrucian, possessing 
all the great namely—generosity, 
gameness, speed and staying power. 


qualities, 


Among the mares he has trained 
John Porter awards the palm to 
Geheimniss and La Fléche. I gather, 
indeed, that he classes the former as 
perhaps the speediest mare he ever had 
in his stable. It seems absurd to 
describe a filly who won the Epsom 
Oaks and ran second in the St. Leger 
as merely a sprinter, but it has been 
authoritatively stated that Geheimniss 
had no pretensions to stay either 
course, and it was her one great gift of 
speed which landed her on each occa- 
She was certainly one of the 


sion. 
fastest animals on the Turf ever 
known. La Fléche, of course, was a 


magnificent all-round performer. Per- 
haps her speed was seen to chief ad- 
vantage when she carried off the Cam- 
bridgeshire as a three-year-old under 
8 st. 10 lb., while her stamina was con- 
vincingly proved when she won the 
St. Leger and the Ascot Gold Cup. 
In these days one does not feel in- 
clined to waste admiration over any- 
thing connected with the Central 
Powers of Europe, but it is a strange 
twist of Fate which has drawn Hun- 
gary into indirect conflict with England 
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There is much in common between the 
two countries in their love of racing 
and good horses, and in this brief sur- 
vey of the best stayers of the last fifty 
years or more it would be wrong if I 
were to exclude from consideration the 
Hungarian champion Kincsem. She 
was beyond doubt a wonderful mare. 
Only once did she run in England, 
but the style in which she carried off 
the Goodwood Cup (23 miles) was 
quite sufficient to show the people of 
this country what a grand stayer she 
was. William Waugh, who was a lad 
in one of the racing stables in Hun- 
gary at the time Kincsem_ was 
running, describes her as “‘ the best 
racehorse I have ever seen, or I sup- 
pose ever shall see.’’ Joseph Butters, 
a successful jockey in Austria Hun- 
gary at the same period, and after- 
wards a leading trainer, has often 
spoken to me _ enthusiastically of 

and confirms his 
impression of her 


Kinsem’s_ merit, 
brother-in-law’s 
rare merit. 

At one time Kincsem was something 


like the bane of W. Waugh’s exist- 
ence: ‘‘ I was a kid in stable then,”’ 
says the Kingsclere trainer, ““doing my 
two horses, one being Prince Giles I 
by St. Giles. We used to get a 
present of two louis d’or (about 36s.) 
for each winner we did. My horse 
could have won many races, but his 
owner, old Count Henckel, would 
never let Kincsem walk over. My 
poor old horse used to follow her 
round for second money. Once he 
managed to run a dead-heat with her 
for the Grand Prize of Baden Baden, 
but then she had only just got back 
from Goodwood and Deauville. In 
the decider she beat him, but I always 
thought my old horse won a neck the 
first time. The mare used to run in 
all sorts of races from £200 in value, 
and one enthusiast declares that she 
could have ‘ carried St. Paul’s as a 
penalty and won.’ ”’ 

In all Kincsem picked up 57 races, 
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scattered over five or six different 
countries, without ever being defeated. 
Otto Madden’s father was her usual 
jockey, and he sometimes caused her 
admirers a good deal of anxiety dur- 
ing a race by riding “‘ jolly’ and 
lying a long way out of his ground, 
but when he did ask her for an effort 
the race was very soon over. 

W. Waugh, by the way, votes for 
Amadis as the best stayer he has 
trained. Asa three-year-old this game 
little son of Love Wisely was not 
beaten, and won the Chippenham 
Plate, the Gold Vase, the Doncaster 
Cup and the Jockey Club Cup. “I 
do not know,”’ says Waugh, “ how 
good he really was at Doncaster time, 
when you remember he beat some of 
the best there were then—Roi Hérode, 
Dark Ronald, etc., and easily, too.”’ 

Slieve Gallion was the fastest 
horse I ever trained,’? says Sam Dar- 
ling, writing from Beckhampton. “‘It 
surprised Captain Greer when I gave 
orders to Higgs for the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. Slieve Gallion 
was drawn on the outside, and my 
instructions to the jockey were to 
“cross over to the rails after going | 
fifty yards.’ Capt. Greer expressed 
his astonishment at the order. I then 
told him that in less than fifty yards 
his colt would be over three lengths in 
front, at which distance it was quite 
permissible to cross over. Slieve 
Gallion fully realized my expectations. 
The reason why I did this was be- 
cause the colt would most probably 
have hung on the stand side hod 
Higgs not gone over to the rails. 
Willonyx was the best staver 
trained. I never had the chance of 
training Galtee More or Ard Patrick 
over a distance of ground.” 

All details of these brilliant Beck- 
hampton horses you may read in Sam 
Darling’s reminiscences. I can add, 
however, further interesting notes in 
the shape of some remarks by William 
Higgs, that fine horseman who was 
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associated with many of the Beck- 
hampton successes, and who is now a 


breeder of bloodstock on a fairly am- 
bitious scale. ‘* Willonyx was the 
best stayer I ever rode,’’ says Higgs. 
‘“ He was a wonderful constitutioned 
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very good. 
good horse, and what a warrior when 
he got alongside of anything—until 
he developed a temper! Of course, 
Slieve Gallion was the fastest two- 
year-old I or anyone else ever got on, 
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Jack Snipe was also a 


horse, and in my opinion the best 
stayer we have seen for many a year. 
I believe myself it was his gameness 
that made him the great stayer he 
was. And when I tell you that to- 
wards the end of his career he devel- 
oped wonderful speed it may surprise 
you; but he did, and I am still con- 
fident that he will make his name at 
the Stud.”’ 

the sprinters I have ridden,”’ 
adds Higgs, “‘ | think Rocketter was 
the best, for I fancy he very seldom 
went on to a racecourse thoroughly 
wound up. His performances were 


A STAYER 


CARBINE. 


but I am certain he never ran the same 
on a racecourse as he did at home. He 
was always looking for something, 
and was a bit mad in the bargain— 
more than I could manage. If you 
look through Foresight’s form you 
will see he was no fool, especially at 
Ascot. His breeding made it seem 
likely that he would stay. That was 
why he was put in some mile and a 
half races, which he won, though he 
took some holding. I used to have a 
trouble to get on him in the paddock, 
but we were great pals when we were 
together.”’ 
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Higgs sent me this letter soon after 
the War Cabinet had arbitrarily shut 
down all racing in England. ‘ Sorry 
I cannot write more,’’ he concludes, 
“but my thoughts are on my Stud 
farm, where I am just going. The 
Government is more cruel to people 
in my position than any gaoler could 
be. I have twenty-seven horses, and 
what to do I don’t know.’’ Let us 
hope that by the time this article 
reaches its readers the unreasonably 
harsh attitude of the War Cabinet to- 
wards racing will have been relaxed. 

W. A. Jarvis has been training 
horses at Newmarket since 1869, so 
his opinions as to the best sprinters 
and stayers of the past fifty years are 
well worth having. As was only to be 
expected, he tells me Cyllene was the 
best stayer he ever trained. Why the 
late Sir Charles Rose did not enter 
him for the classic races I could never 
understand, for Cyllene in training was 
one of the most handsome of horses, 
and he could never have been un- 
promising as a yearling. 
tain as anything can be in racing that 
the son of Bona Vista would have 
added his name to the list of classic 
winners had he been given the chance. 

Racing people will easily recall 
what a splendid picture he made at the 
Ascot Meeting of 1899, when Sam 
Loates allowed the horse to show ex- 
actly what he could do, with the result 
that he won the Gold Cup in magni- 
ficent style. ‘‘ Cyllene,’’ says Jarvis, 
““ was a nailer. I never saw him tire. 
He could give Scintillant, who won 
the Cesarewitch, 3 st. over that course, 
and lose him.’’ The same trainer tells 
me that the fastest sprinter he has had 
during his long experience was Dog 
Rose, who carried the late Mr. Arthur 
James’s colours to the front in the 
Stewards’ Cup of 1889 and in many 
other good races. 

Apart from horses trained by him- 
self, Mr. Jarvis votes for St. Simon as 
the best he ever saw over a distance 


It is as cer-— 
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of ground. It is impossible, of course, 
to compare this wonderful horse with 
other great stayers like Isonomy and 
Carbine. St. Simon was never even 
extended in his two seasons on the 
Turf, but the manner of his victory in 
the Ascot Gold Cup, in which he beat 
Tristan by twenty lengths, pointed 
unmistakably to his greatness. Fur- 
ther, we have the testimony of Mat- 
thew Dawson, who trained Thorman- 
by, Wheel of Fortune and Minting, 
that St. Simon was much the best 
horse he ever had under his care. Old 
Matt used to aver that St. Simon was 
at least a stone better than Minting, 
and therefore superior to Ormonde. 

‘* Prince Charlie was the best miler 
I ever saw,’’ adds Mr. Jarvis. What 
a flood of recollections that name will 
loosen in the minds of people who 
were racing in the early ’seventies! 
One of the most popular horses of his 
time, Prince Charlie became aptly 
known as the “‘ Prince of the T.Y.C.”’ 
At his best there was nothing in train- 
ing to touch him over that course. 
Like another famous sprinter of 
modern times — Hornet’s Beauty — 
Prince Charlie was wrong in his wind, 
and I think a- large measure of his 
popularity was due to the fact that his 
stout heart triumphed over his infirm- 
ity in so many instances. Bred and 
owned by a farmer named Jones of 
Littleport, he was a big angular colt 
when he first arrived at Newmarket, 
and it is said that Joseph Dawson had 
thoughts of sending him back to his 
owner as a worthless weed. The 
trainer, however, changed his opinion 
as soon as he had seen the colt do his 
first gallop. The chestnut son of Blair 
Athol grew into a handsome horse of 
17 hands, yet he had smooth and easy 
action. 

There must always have been a sus- 
picion as to his wind, for when the 
colt pulled up after winning the Cri- 
terion Stakes Mr. Jones ran up excit- 
edly to Tom French, his jockey, and 
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asked, ‘‘ Does he make a ‘ noise ’ ?”’ 
‘* Not half so much noise as you do!”’ 
bluntly replied the jockey. The 
Middle Park Plate also fell to Prince 
Charlie, and in the following season, 
ridden by John Osborne, he won the 
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popular performance was when he 
beat Peut Etre in a match for £500 a 
side, run over the Rowley Mile on the 
last day of the Houghton Meeting of 
1874. Four days previously the 
French three-year-old had very easily 


A SPRINTER : SLIEVE GALLION. 


-Two Thousand Guineas, but the 
course for the Epsom Derby, especi- 
ally the turn at Tattenham Corner, 
proved too much for him. He man- 
aged to finish second in the St. Leger, 
but the field was a moderate one. In 
fact, we occasionally see the St. Leger 
prove quite misleading as a test of 
stamina. Black Jester was hailed as a 
stayer when he won at Doncaster a 
few years ago, but he signally failed 
to justify that reputation at Newmar- 
ket in the following season. 


Probably Prince Charlie’s most 


beaten a very big field in the Cam- 
bridegshire, his backers landing a tre- 


mendous stake. French horses had 
been doing well in England all that 
season, so the sparkling element of 
International rivalry entered strongly 
into the match. The result is thus 
officially returned : 

Mr. Jos. Dawson’s Prince Charlie, by Blair 
Athol, 5 years, 8 st. 10 lb. (Parry), beat M. 
Aumont’s Peut-Etre, 3 years., 7 st. 11 Ib. (car 
7 st. 12 Ib.), (T. Chaloner), R.M. 500—2 to 1 
on Prince Charlie. Won by three-quarters of 
a length. 
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It is recorded that after the race Mr. 
Jones jumped on Prince Charlie’s 
back and rode him through the town, 
the excited crowd following and cheer- 
ing frantically. Prince Charlie did 
little good at the Stud in this country, 
but in the United States he sired Sal- 
vator and other fine winners. 

J. H. Batho, the Alfriston trainer, 
says the best all-round horse he ever 
trained was Count Schomberg, who 
was just as good at six furlongs as he 
was at two miles over a country which 
wanted doing. A horse who could 
win the Ascot Gold Vase, and then 
five or six weeks later put up a fine 
effort in the Stewards’ Cup, winning 
at the same meeting the Goodwood 
Cup under 10 st. 2 lb., must indeed 
have been exceedingly versatile. His 
victory in the Grand Auteuil Hurdle 
Race will be recalled, and though he 
failed to capture the Grand Steeple- 
chase at Paris he won a big race over 
fences at Hurst Park, and picked up 
several hurdle races. With the pos- 
sible exception of Balscadden, I doubt 
whether we have seen a better all- 
round performer than Count Schom- 
berg in recent years. 

“Le Blizon was my fastest sprinter, 
but I think Eager was the best in my 
time.’’ Batho’s high tribute to Eager’s 
excellence is well deserved, as will be 
agreed by those who recall that horse’s 
fine effort to win the Stewards’ Cup 
under 9 st. 13 Ib. His bad luck in the 
Portland Plate under 9 st. 12 Ib. will 
also be remembered. He won the 
famous Doncaster sprint under 8 st. 
13 lb. as a four-year-old. In the mem- 
orable match for a £1000 Gold Cup at 
Hurst Park Eager made a rare ex- 
ample of Royal Flush. 

Among the stayers he has seen 
Batho is inclined to award the palm 
to Isinglass—‘‘a great horse over all 
courses.’’ Long Set, declares the Al- 
friston trainer, was ‘‘ a great handi- 
cap horse, and developed fine stamina 
with age; but for his bad luck in 
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breaking down he might have won a 
Cesarewitch.”’ 

Here are some interesting remarks 
by Percy Peck: ‘‘ I think Ormonde 
was the best horse I ever saw up to a 
mile and a half. Over a longer dis- 
tance than that I think Isinglass and 
Persimmon were the best, as Or- 
monde’s wind infirmity must have told 
against him over a Cup course. As 
regards horses I have trained, I be- 
lieve Childwick, who won the Cesare- 
witch, and Osbech, who won many 
races over a distance, were the best 
stayers. Gangway, who won _ the 
Stewards’ Cup, was a fast horse, but 
he could not be termed a sprinter, as 
he was second in the Cambridgeshire, 
and won mile races.”’ 

Persimmon’s right to appear among 
the best stayers of the past century can 
hardly be disputed. Apart from his 
Epsom triumph over the brilliant St. 
Frusquin, his performance ihe 
Jockey Club Stakes in a high-class 
field later in the season was sufficient 
demonstration of his stamina. And 
then of course came his rousing per- 
formance in the Ascot Gold Cup, 
which absolutely set the crown upon 
his career. 

It is not surprising that E. G. de 
Mestre should state that the best horse 
he ever saw over a distance was Car- 
bine—no one from Australia would be 
likely to respond to the question in 
any other way. This trainer has made 
no uncertain mark in England since 
he began to practice his profession 
here. Junior is the best stayer he has 
trained, and Happy Fanny the fastest 
sprinter. Among the good horses up 
to a mile which he has seen in this 
country during the past six years Mr. 
de Mestre considers that Pommern 
stands alone. 

To win the Gold Cup at Ascot 
needs, as know, exceptional 
stamina, and a double victory in that 
race can reasonably be said to entitle a 
horse to rank among the classical 
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Stayers of racing history. In recent 
years we have seen Prince Palatine 
and The White Knight accomplish 
this feat, the latter getting the race in 
his first year after the disqualification 
of the French horse Eider, with whom 
he had run a tremendously exciting 
dead-heat. The White Knight pave 
plenty of other exhibitions of his re- 
markable staying powers, notably in 
the Cesarewitch, in which he ran mag- 
nificently under 9 st. 12 lb., beating 
all save Demure, to whom he was 
giving 47 lb., and a year later he 
ran fifth in the same race under 10 st. 
Other horses who twice won the Gold 
Cup were Bizarre, Touchstone, The 
Emperor, The Hero, Fisherman and 
Isonomy. 

It would be impossible in this ar- 
ticle to consider all the other fine 
stavers which the last fiftv years have 
produced. Such as Merman, Santoi, 
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William the Third, Zinfandel, Barcal- 
dine, Santoi, Hammerkop, Bayardo 
possessed grand 


and Torpoint all 
qualities of stamina. 
Among the sprinters Great Surprise, 
Sundridge, Adular, Golden Rod, 
Americus Girl, Xeny, Volta and 
Mauvezin were all great goers over 
five or six furlongs, and among those 
still in training Phalaris and Friar 
Marcus seem equally deserving of 
mention. The reader will be able to 
fill many of the gaps I have left in 
this brief survey of sprinters and 
stayers, but enough will have been 
written to recall many stirring inci- 
dents on the racecourse. The next best 
thing to seeing a good race is to recall 
the incidents of one that is past, and 
the names of some of the champions 
whose names I have mentioned will 
assuredly kindle the memory of many 
seasoned racegoers in this way. 


A STAYER PRINCE 
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THE SNARER 


BY 


]. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE 


¢é NE, two, three, four, five, six.’’ 

Pretty little Molly Maclean 
counted the well-made snares slowly. 
** Half-a-dozen,’’ she murmured. I 
thought I had made more; but they’ll 
be enough for to-night.”’ 

She packed the snares into a little 
sack, hid a coil of copper wire and 
some spare snare pegs in a huge, 
old-fashioned brick oven, and crept 
upstairs and peeped into the bedroom 
of a man to make certain he was 
asleep. 

Then out into the silvery moonlight 
she glided, sack in hand, closing the 
cottage door quietly behind her, and 
set out across country in the direction 
of a range of hills that stood out bold 
and clear against a cloudless skyline. 
It was December, and a night of frost, 
and except for the hooting of a few 
owls and a far-away church clock 
chiming one, all was still and ghostly. 

‘““T don’t care. I don’t care that,”’ 
Molly assured herself, snapping her 
fingers as she tripped across the frozen 
fields. ‘‘ In fact I don’t feel that I am 
doing anything I shouldn’t do in the 
circumstances. He must have realized 
that a woman like myself wouldn’t 
ask for work as a gamekeeper unless 
she were pretty hard up. And he was 
so rude; wouldn’t let me enter into ex- 
planations, say who I was and wasn’t, 
and all that.’’ 

Then she laughed at herself, because 
she had argued with herself so often 
in this strain during the last few 
months. But a few minutes later 
her thoughts had returned to her 
grievance. ‘“‘I would have taken 


fifteen shillings a week,’’ she said. 
Only fifteen shillings ’’—turning up 
the collar of her threadbare Norfolk 
jacket. ‘‘ Yes, it’s true enough; I 
don’t care a scrap in the circum- 
stances.’’ Then again she laughed, 
and gave her head a little toss as 
though trying to clear her mind once 
and for ever of things she really did 
not want to think about. 

Presently she came to a big, lone 
down, zig-zagging across which were 
many hare “‘ runs.’’ She opened the 
sack and took out the snares, and be- 
gan to set them on the “ runs.’’ She 
thoroughly understood the nefarious 
business. She looked to it that the 
nooses were large and round and sus- 
pended a good six inches from the 
ground in regular professional man- 
ner. All six snares set, she hurried 
on. Down in a valley she suddenly 
pulled herself up with a little whoop 
of joy, and picked up something large 
and frozen stiff, with a slip of copper 
wire round its neck. It was a hare. 
Molly pulled up the snare peg, after 
loosening it with the heel of her old 
golf shoe, and dropped hare and 
snare into the little sack. Then, a few 
hundred yards further on, she came to 
something else, also in a snare. This 
time it was a rabbit. 

Five minutes later the girl was in a 
big, silent wood. She did not try to 
walk cautiously. She just went stamp- 
ing on, snapping rotten sticks beneath 
her feet, with her large, blue, baby 
eyes keenly searching the network of 
naked branches above her head. Pre- 
sently she stopped. ‘‘ Hallo!’’ she 
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cooed softly and sweetly. ‘‘There you 
are,’’ and put down the sack and took 
something from her jacket pocket. 
Then she picked up a small chunk of 
wood and lobbed it gently up amongst 
the branches. A cock pheasant pulled 
his head from beneath his wing, and 
began to look about him in the bright 
moonlight to see what was happening. 
Almost as quick as thought Molly 
placed a bullet in the sling of her 
catapult, took aim at the bird’s head, 
and released the deadly missile. She 
heard the bullet strike its mark fair 
and square. For a second or so the 
pheasant stood writhing on his perch, 
then, with a great flapping of wings 
that went echoing and_ re-echoing 
through and through the great wood, 
he hung head downwards for a few 
moments, and then fell with a thud at 
Molly’s feet. 

oh!’ she laughed, pouncing 
on the handsome fellow. ‘‘ You did 
kick up a row,”’ she continued aloud, 
‘* but it doesn’t matter. I don’t care. 
You see, your master wouldn’t give 
me wofk as your guardian, and didn’t 
mind in what or how few words he let 
me know it, and this is the result.’’ 

** T must talk about it,’’ she chatted 
on, lighting a cigarette and sitting 
down with her back to the huge trunk 
of an aged beech. “ It’s rather got 
on my nerves. Weeks have gone by 
since I called on the popinjay, and to 
be quite truthful, he told me off in half 
a dozen rude words. Yet, Mr. Pheas- 
ant, at the time he was advertising for 
someone to look after you. I live ina 
cottage down in the village with my 
brother. He’s ill, recovering from a 
bad bout of pneumonia, shell shock, 
and goodness knows what, contracted 
on the battlefields of Europe. That’s 
why we are living down here. We are 
very poor. There’s just £1 a week 
between us and the workhouse, so you 
see I should have been glad of the job. 
The war broke us at its very be- 
ginning. My brother enlisted; I went 
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nursing. Then at length came my 
brother’s discharge and the doctor’s 
commands, ordering him to get into 
the country under a good nurse. I 
think it right you should be told all 
this. It will explain why I have de- 
prived you of your happy and enviable 
life. In the circumstances I am sure 
you will forgive me and see to it that 
you taste the sweeter.” 

She threw away her half-smoked 
cigarette, placed the pheasant tenderly 
in the sack, got up, and swinging her 
burden on to her back turned her face 
in the direction of the little cottage 
away in the deep, dark valley beyond 
the rolling down and lots of little 
fields, meadows and copses. 

Not a dozen moments later a young 
man, clad in khaki and with an arm in 
splints and a sling, quietly stepped 
from the other side of the friendly old 
beech, and, with an expression of 
mingled amusement, surprise and ad- 
miration on his weather-beaten face, 
watched her slender figure fade away. 
Then he in his turn began to make 
tracks for his home. 


While helping her invalid brother 
downstairs on the following morning 
Molly drew his attention to the pheas- 
ant, hare and rabbit hanging in the 
wretched little cupboard place that 
served them as a larder. 

‘“ The Squire sent them a little time 
back,’’ she said in a sweet, convincing 
voice. 

‘What a jolly good sort that fel- 
low is!’’ the invalid replied. ‘‘ Why, 
it must be the twelfth pheasant and 
the twentieth hare he has given us. 
You must hurry up and write and 
thank him.’’ 

““It would have been more charit- 
able if he had made me his game- 
keeper,’’ Molly replied. ‘‘ And con- 
sidering he didn’t, and was so short 
and rude about it, it’s my humble 
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opinion he might send us more game 
than he does.” 

We mustn’t forget,’’ her brother 
went on, ‘‘ that we are strangers in 
the place, and for all he knows may 
be burglars or poachers in disguise 
and waiting a favourable opportunity 
to break into his charming old man- 
sion and strip it of its treasures or to 
over-run his game preserves and poach 
everything there is to be poached.”’ 

Molly laughed outright. ‘‘Burglars 
or poachers!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ and 
you being pulled about half the day 
in a bath chair.” 

‘But how does he know I am not 
playing sick? He’s only seen me once 
or twice on the roads in the chair.” 

‘He doesn’t know, and it looks as 
though he isn’t going to take the 
trouble to find out. We’ll have rabbit 


pie to-day, jugged hare to-morrow, 
and pheasant the next day, and let’s 
hope by that time he’s sent something 
else.”’ 

Few things were more to Molly’s 


liking than cooking, and_ eleven 
o’clock found her in the thick of the 
fun of making the rabbit pie. As she 
worked away in the little kitchen she 
shouted snatches of conversation to 
her brother, reclining in their one easy 
chair in their one “‘ reception ’’ room. 

‘“My, what a fine fellow !’’ she said, 
slashing the rabbit carcase into pieces. 
‘If the hare turns out as well and the 
pheasant half as well, I’ll forgive that 
Squire man his rudeness, and 7 

She stopped abruptly. There was 
someone talking with her brother. 

“‘Is that the baker ?’’ she called. 
‘‘Half a minute.” 

She dumped the pieces of rabbit into 
the pie dish, and hurried into the room 
with her pretty, dimpled arms bare to 
the elbow, and cheeks and golden hair 
smudged with flour. 

But it wasn’t the baker. It was, as 
Molly groaned to herself, the ‘‘gent”’ 
himself. He had sat down, and was 
looking, Molly thought, strikingly 
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handsome and soldierly in khaki and 
an arm in splints and a sling. 

““Oh!’? Molly exclaimed quite un- 
intentionally. 

‘Good morning,’’ he said. 

‘* Good morning,’’ Molly replied in 
a little, meek voice, sitting down on 
the arm of her brother’s chair, only 
half conscious of what she was doing. 

““T was telling the—er—Captain,”’ 
her brother began. 

“* Selhurst,’’ the visitor interposed. 

was telling Captain Selhurst,’’ 
her brother began again, ‘‘ how much 
we have enjoyed his kind presents of 


Molly blurted, looking 
down on the carpetless but highly 
polished floor, expecting to hear the 
visitor repudiate the presents in some 
roundabout way. But she heard noth- 
ing of the sort. There were a few 
moments of silence. They seemed like 
hours and hours to Molly. 

““ The season has been a good one,”’ 
he said, “‘ particularly for birds.”’ 

Molly breathed again, but her relief 
was short-lived. Looking up quickly, 
she found herself under close observa- 
tion. She returned the searching 
gaze, but only at the expense of a very 
guilty, though most becoming blush. 
She did not know what to make of the 
situation at all. She felt certain she 
had not been found out nor was under 
suspicion. But why, her conscience 
asked her, had he called, and why did 
he not deny sending the game? The 
two questions were puzzling her. 

“‘T hear you were badly crocked in 
France,’’ he continued, now looking 
at her brother. 

** Yes,’’ the latter answered, ‘‘ but 
I am now making good headway, 
thanks to my sister’s nursing and 
your excellent game.”’ 

Molly did her best to smile. But 
she might just as well have tried to 
blow up the cottage with her breath. 

** Good,”’ the captain went on; ‘‘but 
what I have called about ’’ (now look- 
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ing at Molly again) ‘‘is your request 
of some weeks back for work as a 
gamekeeper. I was sorry I hadn’t 
time to go into the matter when you 
called upon me. You see, I was only 
home for a few days, and was up to 
my eyes in work. The rearing season 
will soon be here again, and, if you 
haven’t changed your mind, I shall 
now be glad of your help.”’ 

** Ah,’’ Molly told herself, ‘‘ I can 
see it all now. He thinks somebody 
close by has been sending the game, 
and that we are under the misappre- 
hension it has been coming from him, 
and he doesn’t like to tell us the truth. 
His conscience is pricking him for his 
meanness.”’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ she answered, her usual 
joyous self again. ‘‘ I suppose I can 
have a few days to find out whether I 
have or have not changed my mind? 
You know who we are ?”’ she went on 
hurriedly. ‘‘The only surviving mem- 
bers of the once wealthy and still dis- 
graceful family of Macleans, late of 
Pebble Hall, Derbyshire. That’s the 
only reference I shall be able to give 
you. I hope it will do.” 

Famously,”” the young man re- 
plied, getting up to go. “I will call 
for your answer at the end of the 
week.”’ 

Molly finished the rabbit pie in 
silence. She decided to accept the 
humble situation of gamekeeper to 
Squire Selhurst. 

Impatiently she awaited the advent 
of the night. Towards one o’clock 
Molly picked up the little sack, and 
very softly closed the door behind 
her. Then—it was as though she had 
suddenly been transformed into a most 
exquisite piece of statuary, only her 
heart was throbbing and there was a 
little quiver running over her pretty 
lips. A man in khaki with an arm in 
a sling was leaning over the garden 
gate not a dozen feet away. His one 
free hand held something. 

‘* Good evening, Miss Maclean,’’ he 
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said in a quiet, natural voice, pushing 
open the gate and entering the small, 
well-kept garden, “‘ I have brought 
you these.’’ He laid half a dozen 
snares and a brace of snared hares on 
the gravel path at her feet. 

“Thank you,’’ Molly said, freez- 
ingly and haughtily. ‘‘ Is that all?” 

No,’? he answered in the same 
quiet voice. 

The girl stepped back a pace, lips 
clenched, eyes blazing. She felt in 
her pocket for something, but it was 
not there. There were only a few 
bullets. Her brain was working at 
lightning speed, and on_ second 
thoughts she could but acknowledge 
she had been caught fair and square, 
and as far as she could see the only 
thing to do was to brazen the matter 
out. The fire went out of her eyes; 
tears shone in its place. She had 
been so looking forward these last 
dozen hours to roaming the fields and 
woods and taking care of the game, 
and when the summer came sitting 
under the friendly old beech and listen- 
ing to the doves and pigeons making 
love and the squirrels chattering 
among the leafy branches and the 
crafty magpies poking fun at every 
living thing. The castle had col- 
lapsed; the awful struggle to live on 
the £1 a week was to go on, with, 
perhaps, a prosecution into the bar- 
gain. She was feeling ill and faint. 

“‘T was only going to get those,”’ 
she said, looking down on the hares 
and snares. ‘I wasn’t going to set 
any more.”’ 

The young man smiled, but not in- 
tentionally. ‘‘ I thought I would save 
you the trouble,’’ he replied. 

‘“ Why ?” she gasped. 

He came closer, and spoke in a 
whisper. 

Because,’”’ he said, ‘* I—I 

She felt his strong arm round her 
waist and his lips against her cheek. 

‘* Splendid little poacher,’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘who could help loving you !”’ 
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No. 2—THE DEERHOUND 


BREED which is now practically 
without a use was bound to suffer 
because of the war, and though 
owners showed late in 1916 that it was 
possible to get together a really repre- 
sentative group of the majestic variety, 
by the liberal way in which one of the 
London exhibitions was supported, the 
crusade against big dogs and the sub- 
sequent stoppage of both open and 
radius shows meant the dispersal of 
several teams, and with breeding stock 
of the right sort at a premium, I am 
very much afraid the deerhound will 
become almost as scarce as its near 
relative, the Irish wolfhound. This is 
not a pleasing reflection for Mr. G. W. 
Hickman, Mr. H. Rawson, Mr. E. 
Weston Bell, Mr. R. J. Calcutt, Mr. 
W. Evans, Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. 
Grew, Mr. Gibbins, Mr. R. Hood 
Wright, Miss Aline Doxford, and 
other out and out admirers, have done 
much to popularize and improve the 
breed during the last three decades. 
At the suburban show which is men- 
tioned the quality of the deerhound 
entry was wonderfully good, and I 
was especially pleased to see Mrs. C. 
McNeill handling a young hound of 
a type which one was compelled to 
admit as being very close to perfection. 
Mr. Weston Bell, who had so strong 

a team at Rossie, near Forgandenny, 
some years since, collected valuable 
Statistics dealing with the size of the 
deerhound, and turning up those par- 
ticulars I find that while Bevis, shown 


‘but once by his breeder. 


with such success by Mr. Hood 
Wright, was 294 inches high at the 
shoulders and 31} inches around the 
chest, Mr. Beadon’s Ivanhoe was a 
good inch taller, and measured quite 
two inches more in girth. Bigger 
hounds have been bred since, but sym- 
metry was not improved, and till the 
last few years the deerhound seemed 
to be losing what lovers of the beau- 
tiful rightly considered one of its most 
charming characteristics. Gradually 
but surely the tendency to coarseness 
has been got rid of, and some of the 
deerhounds seen up to the time of sus- 
pension of shows were models of sym- 
metry. One of the best of the early 
celebrities was Mr. H. P. Parks’s Lord 
of the Isles, a young hound secured by 
Mr. Hickman after he had been shown 
He stood 
303 inches at the shoulders, was 34 
inches round the chest, and 24 inches 
round the loin. His head, showing 
great character, was 12 inches in 
length; his ears small, beautifully 
carried and well set on, while his 
colour, bluish grey with dark blue 
head, made him strikingly handsome ; 
there is no such hound among present 
day celebrities. He sired Fingal II, a 
famous winner in the show ring, and 
one of the few Kennel Club champions 
proved to be of real use in a deer 
forest. 

The late Mr. Spencer Lucy believed 
in the value of the deerhound as a 
tracker, but Lord Breadalbane wrote 
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as long since as 1891 that he had en- 
tirely given up their use, believing that 
they not only tended to disturb a for- 
est, but also encouraged wild shoot- 
ing, for where there were deerhounds 
men knew that a slightly wounded stag 
could always be got by the aid of the 
hounds. Collies and even retrievers 
were found to be preferable, and Mr. 
Bell found many supporters in his 
statement that the deerhound’s part in 
the sporting world was all but played 
out. He had ceased to be recognized 
as part of the deer-stalking party, for 
cases were cited where hounds had 
been known to frighten deer off the 
forest. ‘‘ Scotland’s good old sporting 
days of deer-stalking are gone,’’ wrote 
the owner of the Rossie kennel, ‘‘ and 
the national sport, as practised by our 
forefathers, is a thing of the past. 
Sportsman and hound have gone to- 
gether, and another generation takes 

The old forests have 
been sub-divided, so that the hound 
has not the same extent of ground to 
go over, and, consequently, when put 
on a stag only slightly wounded, 
would, before he had brought him to 
bay, disturb the whole herd of the 
forest.’’ During the time of the flint- 
headed spear, the bow and arrow and 
the flint-sided gun, the deerhound held 
his proper place; but since the rifle 
and explosive bullets came into fashion 
the deerhound’s services are not re- 
quired, and there is no place for him 
now in his own Highland home but 
that of ornamenting the stately halls as 
a remembrance of bygone days. The 
old Scottish hound is bigger altogether 
than the greyhound; the skull of 
the former possesses more strongly 
marked muscular impressions, and 
has a longer temporal ridge. Again, 
the cranium of the deerhound is more 
lofty and capacious, the face is shorter 
and deeper, and the snout less pointed. 
Comparison of the two skeletons 
shows two essential features of the 
deerhound, strength and speed. The 
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bones of the limbs are massive and 
large, and give attachment to power- 
ful muscles. The curve of the spine 
and the position of the bones of the 
limbs in relation to it, and their in- 
clination and individual forms, at the 
same time point to the possession of 
considerable speed. 

Before giving a summary of the 
chief points of the breed mention must 
be made of the way in which wounded 
deer were tracked down when hounds: 
were kept for use on most Highland 
shootings. The quarry was pursued 
by either scent or sight, the nose being 
lowered for the trail the moment the 
deer was lost to the eye. In hunting 
the trail, however hot and fresh, the 
hound did not throw his tongue as_a. 
rule, though, as is often the case with 
some of the best bred greyhounds, oc- 
casionally a low whimper betrays the 
descent of the dog. When a stag 
stands at bay the deerhound opens 
with a loud, sharp bark, and continues 
till his master appears to give the coup 
de grace, unless the quarry is suffi- 
ciently exhausted by loss of blood to 
permit his pinioning him; but a stag 
in possession of his full powers is 
beyond the reach of any dog from the 
front, and a well-bred deerhound does 
not make the attempt unless he sees 
an opening from behind. A _ cross 
with the bulldog which was tried cer- 
tainly gave courage, but it also gave 
the peculiar tendency to go at the 
head of ‘the deer, and led to the loss 
of so many valuable animals that it 
was abandoned. The formation of 
the Deerhound Club did much towards 
making the variety better known, and 
a standard was fixed without much 
difficulty, it being generally agreed 
that the conformation of body should. 
be that of a greyhound of larger size 
and bone. The chest must be deep 
rather than broad; the loin well arched 
and drooping to the tail; forelegs as 
straight as possible; hind-quarters 
drooping, and hips set wide apart. 
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Cow hocks, weak pasterns, straight 
stifles and splay feet are very bad 
faults. The head should be broadest 
at the ears, tapering slightly to the 
eyes, with the muzzle narrowing more 
decidedly to the nose. The muzzle 
should be pointed, but the teeth and 
lips level. While a moderately long 
neck is desirable, it should not be for- 
gotten that the dog is not wanted to 
stoop to his work like a greyhound; 
strength, rather than length, should 
be considered in assessing the value 
of a deerhound. The ears should be 
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set on high, and, in repose, folded 
back like those of a greyhound, 
though raised above the head in ex- 
citement without losing the fold, and 
even, in cases, semi-erect. 
Pricked ears are unsightly. As re- 


gards colour,!blue-grey is best liked ;.| 


next come the darker and lighter greys 
or brindleds; yellow and sandy-red or 
red-fawn, especially with black points, 
are also liked, but white is condemned 
by all the old authorities. <A 
;}handsome dog beyond all doubt, and 
‘one which is worthy of every 


encouragement. 
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RACING 


TS 


HERBERT REIACH (M.I.N.A.) 


Me readers of the BADMINTON 
must have experienced my feel- 
ing of pleasure at being able to read 
Dr. Warre’s essay on racing eights in 
May. While his views on those boats 
were known to me in general terms | 
never before had an opportunity to 
follow his arguments from stage to 
stage. Ten years ago I gave some 
attention to the racing eight as a piece 
of architecture, and I did so in order 
to discover the design and, if possible, 
to trace the boat’s development from 
the earliest forms to those in favour at 
the time of my investigations. Some 
of the data which I obtained were pub- 
lished, and aroused a certain amount 
of interest among rowing men, and 
naturally enough Dr. Warre was 
among their number. So keen indeed 
was he that he invited me to spend a 
day with him in order that we might 
compare notes and discuss possible 
experiments. For the first time I then 
heard his theories, but a careful study 
of the article referred to gives me a 
fuller appreciation of their origin and 
objects. I am also reminded that Dr. 
Warre’s questions have never been 
answered, and the various points left 
open for discussion have failed to at- 
tract the attention of those who might 
have acquired some knowledge of the 
subject. As I subsequently followed 
the matter both in theory and practice, 
I may be allowed to supplement Dr. 
Warre’s notes and supply some of the 
data for which he asks. 

Before proceeding, however, I might 
explain the origin of my interest in 
racing eights. Having never rowed in 


any racing boat I approached the sub- 
ject as a naval architect, first to dis- 
cover the boat’s design and the theory 
or experience upon which it was based. 
Having done so, I proceeded to inves- 
tigate the circumstances of its use, the 
propelling power, and its method of 
application, and the boat’s resistance. 
As I had no experience and no avail- 
able data to start with, I felt somewhat 
handicapped. On the other hand, I 
approached the study free of all bias, 
and I was not long in discovering that 
this is somewhat rare in the world of 
rowing. There is perhaps no sport so 
productive of theories as rowing, yet 
none wherein so little science exists. 
I was astonished to find so little data 
connected with the boats, or the pro- 
pelling of them, notwithstanding the 
fact that rowing is the sport most 
closely identified with our two great 
Universities. Apart from the results 
of Dr. Warre’s investigations, of 
which I was originally ignorant, I 
could find no guiding line and no 
starting point from which to set out. 

Naturally therefore I turned to the 
boat itself. A Cambridge eight being 
in course of construction at Putney, 
I obtained permission to measure it in 
model and in the details of fitment. 
These measurements I transferred to 
paper, and I was then in possession 
of the complete design of a racing 
eight drawn to scale, and from the 
material thus created I was in a 
position to analyze the design, to de- 
termine the weights, and to estimate 
the resistance to progression. 

My first discovery was that the de- 
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sign was based upon nothing. It was 
evident that the builders of such craft 
proceeded by rule of thumb methods, 
embodying in their work experience 
gained by themselves or by others. 
Trial and error were the only lines of 
development which I could find in use, 
and it was not surprising to find such 
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(1) After this numeral Dr. Warre 
attacks the vexed question of slides, 
length of stroke, rate of stroke, and 
physical limitations. These, in my 
opinion, are more important than the 
boat : an inch more or less in beam or 


DIAGRAM SHOWING AN OAR’S MOVEMENT THROUGHOUT AN AVERAGE 
STROKE, DURING WHICH TIME THE BOAT RUNS EIGHT FEET. 


men loth to leave models which had 
met with comparative success. While 
this state of things might prove dis- 
tressing to others I was sufficiently 
selfish to feel some pleasure in con- 
ditions which offered to me the turning 
over of much virgin soil. Without 
further preamble therefore I will follow 
Dr. Warre’s article as closely as pos- 
sible, commenting upon his arguments 
as far as my ascertained facts justify 
my doing so, and supplying the infor- 
mation he asks for. 


a foot more or less in length is less 
influential. I found, like Dr. Warre, 
that the oar blade, the lever fulcrum, 
describes a short outward circle of 
some six inches diameter in the course 
of an average stroke. The curve is 
caused by the oar being fixed at the 
thowl and free at the tip, resulting in 
a radius being followed by tip and 
handle end. This is mechanically un- 
avoidable. It produces little effect at 
the blade tip or fulcrum, but inboard 
it prevents the rower getting a straight 
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pull on his work, the oar handle tra- 
velling as it does in a circular direc- 
tion. While the outward movement 
of the blade tip, or fulcrum, may have 
little influence, the lateral component 
of. the six-inch circle diameter re- 
ferred to provides a serious considera- 
tion. It is what ship designers call 
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set in motion. Such an event would 
decrease the efficiency of all but the 
leading blades. 

The only other point in the oar to 
be considered is that where the work 
is transferred to the hull—the thowl or 
rowlock. I found the gate or open type 
most popular and almost exclusively 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE TRAVEL OF CENTRE OF GRAVITY (ACTUALLY 21 
INCHES) THROUGHOUT AN AVERAGE STROKE. 


slip in the case of propeller thrust, 
and represents the yield of the water 
under pressure, consequently it is loss. 


The longer the oar blade is immersed. 


under pressure the greater will the 
slip or loss become; consequently the 


oar should be immersed for as brief a 


period as possible and in the right 
position relative to the boat’s progress. 

Another factor which may influence 
slip is the water condition. Broken 
water or water which has already had 
motion imparted to it will yield more 
readily than that which is ‘“ solid ”’ 
or at rest. Consequently close craft 
ahead are to be avoided, as are the 
immersion spots of other oar blades. 
In practice the eight oar blades of an 
eight clear each other’s water, but it 
is conceivable that all but the bow 
oars on either side could be inserted 
into the water which the other oars 
ahead had. just left and consequently 


used. Why I could not discover, un- 
less it be that the knock caused by the 
free oar travelling as it does from one 
side of the rowlock opening to the 
other provides a timekeeper for the 
men to judge their work by. Other- 
wise it is not only useless but detri- 
mental. It creates a second source of 
slip. The oar should be as closely 
connected to the hull as possible, in 
order to transfer the work economic- 
ally to the boat. Patent swivel row- 
locks, or better still, a close form of 
rowlock with the slightest bit of 
‘* give ’’ in it, would be preferable to 
the type in general use. When long 
and flexible, as they too often are, 
they bend on the application of work. 
This produces loss, and what is termed 
‘“whip’’ is consequently to be 
avoided. This of course is also influ- 
enced by blade immersion, which is a 
matter to be reckoned with in con- 
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sidering the problem of propulsion, 
and one which varies with the skill 
and strength of the rower. 

When we come to the problem of 
stroke length, we reach a point round 
which controversy has raged since 
rowing has been a sport. No sooner 
does a long-pulling crew win a race 
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oar blade is immersed the greater will 
be the proportion of applied pressure 
which will not act directly at right 
angles to the line of progression. 
Thirdly, the longer the pause occur- 
ring between each stroke the more loss 
there must be of the momentum ac- 
quired by the boat. Here, of course, 


DIAGRAM WHICH SHOWS THE INFLUENCE OF OAR IMMERSION 


than innumerable critics belaud the 
style and advocate its adoption; or, 
again, should a short and quicker 
stroke meet with success, other enthu- 


Siasts arise to acclaim it. This state 
of things creates endless difficulty, and 
precludes all hope of systematic ex- 
periment, for every man who. rows. in 
a racing boat is a partisan of some 
theory or other, and in consequence 
an unwilling horse when led to any 
stream other than the one of his 
choice. But however that may hinder 
an honest endeavour to obtain reliable 
data it in no way interferes with a 
study of the mechanical problem. Here 
everything points to the desirability 
of a short, firm stroke applied as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the line 
of the boat’s progress. In the first 
place, the longer the oar blade is 
immersed under pressure the greater 
will be its slip. Secondly, on ac- 
count of the radial movement al- 
ready referred to, the longer the 


ON WORK. 


we must remember the physical side 
of the problem, which takes us to an- 
other phase of the subject. 

SLIDES AND LENGTH OF STROKE. 


(2) While it is true that the slide 


facilitates a long, powerful stroke by 
allowing the leg and back muscles 


more play, it may be asked whether 
this acquisition is profitable. At the 
beginning and finish of a stroke the 
oar handle is at the maximum angle 
from the desirable point of efficient 
application, 7.e., at right angles to the 
boat’s run; consequently the arm and 
shoulder muscles are working under 
uneven pressure, and the longer the 
stroke the greater the aggravation of 
these conditions. There is yet another 
physical factor militating against the 
profit of a long stroke, and that is the 
physical weakness of the over-reach or 
excessive lean-back, calling for expen- 
diture of energy in order to bring the 
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body under control. From two view- 
points therefore, the mechanical and 
the physical, and more particularly 
the former, preference must be ac- 
corded to a short or reasonably short 
stroke. Toa strong oarsman a longer 
stroke is preferable, for it feels and 
looks better. But the expenditure of 
energy which is not altogether applied 
to the boat’s propulsion is worse than 
waste, and a serious consideration in a 
punishing race. 

Turning to the mechanical aspect of 
a stroke’s length, it is inevitable 
that intermittently applied propelling 
power, such as rowing, creates a pause 
between each application, and it is 
desirable that the pause be as short 
as possible. The long stroke does not 
help us here, but its most harmful in- 
fluence is not so much in giving pause 
for the boat to lose way, but in throw- 
ing the centre of gravity aft and 
against the boat’s run. If a_ boat 
should happen to strike an immovable 
obstacle, such as a pile or mudbank, it 
would stop dead, but the crew would 
be thrown backwards and in the direc- 
tion in which the boat was travelling. 
And so eight men working on long 
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slides throw their weight at every 
Stroke against the boat’s motion, 
thereby tending to stop its way. A 
coxswain’s back bears testimony to 
this, and one may observe the period- 
ical stopping of the run by watching 
a crew’s movement in relation to the 
boat’s progress. Dr. Warre doubts if 
the men are better off on slides than 
on fixed seats; I doubt if the boat is. 
He suggests the expediency of 
fewer strokes per minute on physical 
grounds; it is unfortunate therefore 
that the boat calls for a greater num- 
ber, but as they need not be so long 
if properly applied the bodily exertion 
could be much less than that expended 
in these long swinging strokes which 
look so well but produce so little. 

This concludes my observations on 
the work, its application and influence, 
in so far as Dr. Warre has alluded to 
them. I will next endeavour to follow 
him in his discussion on the boat and 
its design, bearing in mind the object 
for which it is built—speed obtained 
by the use of eight oars—but as the 
subject is somewhat complex, I pro- 
pose dealing with it in another and 
later article. 
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The Little Ways of Peter 


BY 


R. ROGERS 


T having become a necessity for 

us to forego for a season the com- 
radeship of humans, owing to Dick’s 
being sent South ‘‘on construction,”’ 
the next best thing—indeed, I am not 
sure, looking back on those months, 
whether it would not take precedence 
—was to cultivate a canine acquaint- 
anceship. This to me, English, town- 
bred, and inexperienced in the ways of 
a country in the making, was to be a 
new and very delightful thing. I had 
much to learn. I found that not only 
were the dogs of that crude region 
kept for reasons of affection and friend- 
nor solely for questions of 


liness, 
utility or sport, as in more normal 
countries, but for the protection of 
one’s person and one’s property to 


quite a superlative degree. Thus I 
have known these native policemen of 
canine ilk to have attained a notoriety 
across lonely leagues (how do reputa- 
tions travel in these apparently unin- 
habited regions?), so fearsome that 
the mere whisper of a name was 
enough to keep the most venturesome 
of marauders at a wholesome distance. 

“ Tigre ’’ these great wolf-like dogs 
of the pampas are called, which being 
translated is, of course, “‘ tiger,’’ and 
the scattered wooden construction 
bungalows, railway wagons serving as 
houses, or tents, alike possess their 
use for them; unfriendly, fierce, wild 
brutes heavily chained to stout fence- 
posts because (or so it appears) of their 
insatiable thirst for the blood of 
humans. 

When Dick broached the subject of 


tigre dogs therefore—we were rocking 
Southward through scorched leagues 
of dry and yellow pampa, flat as the 
desk | am writing at, and the inevit- 
able, fine sandy dust came streaming 
in through the apparently airtight 
windows of the Great Southern Rail- 
way Company—informing me of some 
of these cheerful characteristics, I im- 
mediately decided against a tigre dog 
for my protection. Better, I felt, to 
bear those ills I had than fly to those 
I knew not of. And as luck would 
have it, at the next stopping-place, 
(which consisted of ten yards of 
wooden platform, a windmill and a 
water tank dropped down in parched 
immensity, with a half-dozen plank 
huts of the bathing machine variety 
in the background, conspicuous 
among which was the one announcing 
itself in large letters as a Bolichi, the 
dram-shop of South America), an en- 
gineer friend of Dick’s boarded the 
train here with some information from 
H.O. for our guidance. 

““T suppose you’ll take over Dick- 
inson’s house,’’ he remarked, the sub- 
ject of.our conversation having been 
retailed. ‘‘ There are dogs, too.” 
Not, he assured us, tigre dogs, but 
something more English and homely. 
** But I’ve got a rather decent little 
fox-terrier chap, if you’d like to begin 
your dog family with one of your 
own ?”’ 

Trains, of course, wait for man’s 
convenience in the Argentine, having 
been born for that end. I have known 
them drop parties at athletic grounds 
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along the line, or pull up to obligingly 
provide the necessary when picnicers 
ran short of fuel. All social functions 
are intimately connected with the 
“line ’?; quite reasonably where the 
distances of a great country are only 
just being introduced to each other 
by long miles of rails. But this is 
also very quaint and amusing to new- 
comers wont to regard rails and trains 
as something almost holy in their 
aloofness. 

So we waited while the engineer 
friend’s picturesque and swarthy peon 
was despatched to unearth the little 
stranger with whom I was to begin 
my dog family, and though we de- 
layed the train for nineteen minutes, 
nobody got into a stew about that. 
Eventually Juan (they are always 
Juan) came padding up in his silent 
hempen shoes, and deposited a basket 
on the opposite seat. 

Not till we were pounding steadily 
along again through that unchanging 
vellow land did we open Peter’s re- 
ceptacle. Peter was the name he knew 
himself by, and until his character 
proved its individuality in some other 
direction we decided he might as well 
stay Peter. At the first blush he 
proved himself of a nonchalant habit. 
He was a soft, pudgy pup with, I 
believe, all the points that a proper 
fox pup should possess, and looked, 
so Dick said, as if he might grow into 
a dog some day. When I took his 
dear little soft, warm body in my 
arms he yawned. Evidently such at- 
tentions bored him. Then and there 
we began to learn that in spite of his 
lovableness, his artfulness was great. 
If he professed himself bored, he knew 
it would be our duty and our pleasure 
to amuse him. He was very friendly, 
very much at home, had immediately 
forgotten that he had ever been loved 
by or ever loved anybody else in his 
life. 

He also demonstrated himself as 
self-opinionated from the start. At 
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the next stop, while Dick was smok- 
ing in the dining car, I turned from 
amusing him for a moment—he had 
yawned again—to survey the same old 
monotonous scene from the vantage- 
point of another ten-foot station, and 
the shining steel that writhed over it 
into distance, and on resuming my 
seat missed my new possession. He 
was under the seat, having achieved 
considerable success in spoiling the 
corner of Dick’s new valise with his 
sharp little teeth. When I attempted 
to dissuade him he growled and 
snarled in such a manner—such a 
grotesquely important manner—that I 
hadn’t the heart to punish him. 

Dick was furious, and shut him up 
in his basket. This cruelty almost 
wrung tears from my eyes; but when 
Dick was not looking, and I peeped in, 
Peter was curled up, sublimely and 
comfortably fast asleep. This adapta- 
bility to circumstances was one of 
Peter’s particularly lovable qualities. 
It is also one of the many lessons in 
wisdom which he_ was _ infinitely 
patient in trying to drum into the dull 
minds of his human friends. 

One of Peter’s earliest achievements 
earned him my undying gratitude. 
We took over Dickinson’s house—a 
wooden bungalow of four rooms, en- 
closed by a verandah, at the end of 
one corner of which was the kitchen— 
and also Dickinson’s dogs. These re- 
solved themselves into Bones, a 
brindled Great Dane, Lassie, a St. 
Bernard, John, an overgrown pointer, 
and Ginger, a dachshund. With 
these four animals (two at least of 
which were of formidable dimensions) 
I was at first not quite happy. Dogs 
of all sorts have a habit of growing 
too big in the Argentine. 

The four of them pinned me in the 
kitchen one morning by lying at the 
threshold with their paws well into 
the diminutive apartment, and with 
their great unblinking eyes (that 
seem to see so much further into the 
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heart of things than mere human 
eyes) they watched my every move- 
ment, till at last I was reduced to 
positive terror. I did not really want 
to stay in the kitchen at all, though 
naturally I had to hoodwink them into 
believing that I did. Were they de- 
ceived? I think not. And they were 
curious about this permanent new 
human being, and their attentions, 
albeit well-meaning, were rather terri- 
fying to a cowardly person such as 
I was. 

I do not mind confessing I had not 
the moral courage to have those eyes 
at nearer vision. Daniel’s feelings 
must have been very near akin to 
mine. 

But deliverance was at hand, and 
in the shape of Peter. Quite as if he 
knew all about it (as I like to think 
that his loyal little soul did), and as 
if his everyday occupation was rescu- 
ing distressed females, Peter came in- 
to view at the very nick of time, as 
all true knights do. 

Not a glance did he give at the 


dramatic scene; he simply knew in- 


that mysterious telepathic way of his. 
In a moment he had disappeared 
again, and returning he brought this 
time in his mouth the remnant of a 
bone of unknown origin, antiquely 
disgusting, that I had been at pains 
on half a dozen occasions to hurl as 
far as I was able beyond the wire fence 
dividing our domain off from the open 
pampas that flowed round it like a 
sea. That bone at irregular intervals 
had made its re-appearance, and never 
before had I given it a welcome. But 
Peter’s fondness for. the abominable 
thing was my salvation. He brought 
it to the verandah, delicately, quite 
indifferently, as though, indeed, he 
were quite unaware of the presence of 
three gaping sets of mouths belong- 
ing to furious beasts twenty times his 
size. There he played with it—as a 
cat plays with a mouse. The big 
dogs looked round uneasily. Not yet 
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were they caught, however. Peter, 
inwardly and unperceivedly noting 
their hesitancy, left his bone for a 
moment and went and stood with his 
back to it, as if he had no more use 
for it; then, returning, he saw it 
casually and for the first time, as it 
were, and sniffed it all over. After 
this preliminary performance—for he 
knew that bone by heart—he deliber- 
ately, luxuriously and affectionately 
rolled on it. This was too much for 
Bones. Getting his great length up, 
he ambled, dignified and stately, to 
Peter’s property. The other dogs fol- 
lowed at intervals. Not many seconds 
elapsed before I recovered the safety 
of the house door. 

Although we lived with Bones and 
Lassie and John and Ginger for six 
months, they were never really ours. 
We had not known them in their en- 
gaging youth, and they were now 
somewhere on the borders of middle- 
agedom—too old to take to one’s heart 
quite. To truly love a dog you must 
possess him in puppyhood. Their 
past was a sealed book to us. They 
were nondescript—just dogs, and dogs 
accustomed to living their own lives 
without much interference from hu- 
The chief enjoyment we got 
out of Bones was watching him eat. 
He was accustomed, we discovered, to 
stand at a dignified distance and wait 
for his meal, consisting of enormous 
lumps of meat and gristle, to be hurled 
at him. He caught it deftly enough, 
and with one gulp it was gone. His 
amazing powers of digestion were an 
eternal mystery to us. 

Bones ended in the way many of 
his kind do. He was attacked by a 
sort of paralysis of the hind quarters, 
and soon after we had departed we 
heard that he had to be shot. 

Excitement was as essential to Peter 
as his dinner. Having experienced 
the usual temporary delights of puppy- 
dom, such as stray shoes, door mats, 
the corners of leather chairs, etc., he, 
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having achieved his doggy majority, 
turned his attention to larger game. 

He loved to gallop furiously at the 
heels of that long-legged South Ameri- 
can deer, the guanaco—a thing of 
amazing beauty and grace, poised on 
its four delicate legs, the very expres- 
sion of speed, long curved neck sup- 
porting that prettiest of animal heads, 
with the grey cap, soft as chinchilla, 
and the great gentle eyes fringed with 
their long lashes—eyes turned full on 
the pigmy pursuer, waiting for that 
very moment in the game to be off 
again—for I am sure the hunted en- 
joys the sport equally as much as the 
hunter—Peter squealing, barking in 
fortissimo the while. The guanaco, 
however, was scornfully aware of 
Peter’s inferiority, and had only to 
_ hurry ever so little to out-distance him 
at once. He kicked his long legs and 
tossed his comical little down-curving 
tail, and was off at incredible speed, 
then coming to a sudden halt teased 
Peter to further efforts. 

But this excitement was as nothing 
compared to the presence of a skunk 
in the neighbourhood of the camp, 
which sent Peter even wilder with ex- 
citement. Let the air be never so 
tinged with the musky smell, Peter’s 
nose was working, his ears pricking, 
his eyes darting. He was off on the 
scent, and having tracked the little 
beast to his lair, he would burrow in 
a perfect frenzy of delight. And one 
day the biter was bitten. We missed 
Peter. Towards dusk he came creeping 
round the corner of the verandah, a 
sad, pitiful little object, tail between 
legs, hating himself, filled with a vast 
pity for himself. We, too, were filled 
with a vast pity, also for ourselves. 
For three weeks Peter was shunned 
by all who carried noses on their 
faces. But alas! Peter must still re- 
tain his own nose, and he could not 
shun himself! Well he knew what an 
abomination he was to all mankind, 
and in his sensitive dog’s way he 
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went and hid—but he could not hide 
from himself. Though we caused him 
to be washed with strong disinfectant 
soap, nothing availed. Time alone 
could cleanse from his coat the con- 
tents of the curious little bag of pro- 
tective fluid Nature has given to 
Master Skunk. 

By degrees Peter recovered his re- 
spect for himself, and in addition he 
gained a vast quantity of it for his 
erstwhile prey, whom I never knew 
him again to attack. 

But Peter, as I said, on this occa- 
sion understood his own abomination, 
and only once did he forget himeslf. 
That happened, of course, on the day 
when one of the great ones of the 
Lines came, one from whom we hum- 
bler mortals had perhaps hopes. Dick 
is a good engineer, though perhaps 
his wife ‘‘ says it as shouldn’t,’”’ and 
when the great one (bringing his new 
and charming Argentine bride for a 
honeymoon tour of inspection of the 
new bit of rail in his wonderful coach), 
stopped for an hour and tea’d with us, 
it was a cool day, so we drank it on 
the verandah. The bride was charm- 
ing, as only Argentine brides can be, 
for she at her best is the embodiment 
of feminine grace, and she dresses 
divinely. 

Of course we all wanted to be on 
our best behaviour. And so, to my 
utter horror, we had no sooner got 
comfortably supplied with tea and ac- 
companiments than The Smell spread 
itself in the air—at first feebly, then 
stronger and more strongly, till it in- 
vaded the very bread and butter we 
were eating, and choked us in our tea. 
The diabolical dog had not only come 
amongst us, but had actually seated 
himself beneath the cane chair of this 
wonderful woman, knowing that from 
there no punishment could come. 
From thence, after much surreptitious 
peering (of course we all politely pre- 
tended that nothing unusual was in 
the air) I caught a glimpse of his 
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guilty eyes. Exactly like a child who 
behaves at its worst before guests be- 
cause it knows how undignified a 
scolding mother appears, the dreadful 
creature paid no more heed to my 
fiercest glance than to shiver piteously 
—even attempting thus to win 
sympathy ! 

No wonder the great ones had an 
urgent appointment at the next camp, 
albeit they took their departure with 
smiles and compliments. When they 
were gone Dick and I gazed at each 
other in distress. But Peter, too, had 
disappeared. He knew that reckon- 
ing time was come. 

When skunk ceased to come within 
Peter’s ken as a means of satiating 
his craving for excitement, he turned 
his attention to something more 
serious, if more homely. He became 
enamoured of a curious game, and it 
was long before we discovered the 
author of it, so artfully did he conceal 
all traces that might lead to his un- 
doing. For three several mornings we 
were met with the pitiful spectacle in 
our chicken run of three respected 
and respectable hens minus their cloth- 
ing. Every feather except a few 
straggly ones in the tail region, and 
perhaps a necklet or a top-knot, had 
been extracted from the poor little 
things, who (horribly comic as they 
looked) crouched in utter misery under 
the kindly shelter of some bush or in 
the corner of the house, until death 
released them mercifully from an un- 
deserving world. What reason had 
we to suspect Peter, basking all the 
morning with wide and innocent eyes 
there in the verandah shade, running 
beside our horses in the cool of the 
evening ride, nibbling our shoe toes 
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affectionately, or racing wildly up and 
down inside the wire fence and bark- 
ing fiercely at another dog who did 
likewise on the outside of the enclosure 
—the very dog that Peter would have 
wilily avoided, or if it came to the 
pinch, suffered inspection with an in- 
gratiating, almost a cringing, humility 
in the open? None whatever. 

It was Mary, an ugly yellow hen of 
no points except that of being a 
capable mother, and who had, we 
understood, brought up innumerable 
families, that informed on Peter. 

It may have been Mary’s mother- 
instinct that led her to make a bolder 
bid for life than the other victims, 
but certain it is we were awakened at 
an early dawn by unearthly screech- 
ings. <Attired in dressing gowns, we 
sped to the chicken run from whence 
the sounds proceeded. We saw what 
at first appeared to be a feather bed 
whose contents had been emptied in a 
ring on the ground. In the inside 
of the ring was Peter, one paw firmly 
nailing the unfortunate bird to earth, 
while with his teeth he plucked her, 
deliberately, and swiftly, and cleverly. 
That screeching must have been 
Mary’s death agony, for the poor little 
mother was quite motionless when we 
got up to them. 

For several days it was a serious 
question with Dick whether or not to 
give Peter his quietus. But at length 
he consented to allow him one chance, 
in the hope of curing him of this dole- 
ful habit, and it was our Spanish cook 
who had the job in hand. He accom- 
plished it by keeping Peter in a 
week’s durance vile with a dead 
chicken hanging round his sorrowful 
neck. 
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Doubtless the best known statue of 
the Duke of Wellington is that which 
represents him on Copenhagen, the horse 
ridden by the conqueror at the battle of 
Waterloo. The dam of Copenhagen was 
a mare named Lady Catherine, said to 
have been General Grosvenor’s charger 
at the siege of Copenhagen, whence the 
name of her son. She was by John Bull, 
who won the Derby of 1792. Obviously 
therefore the value of thoroughbred blood 
was fully understood more than a century 
ago, though some dense people still fail 


to recognize it. 


Not very long since it was deemed in- 
credible that any horse would ever trot a 
mile in so short a time as two minutes. 
For a long while the record stood at 
some seven or eight seconds over the 
two minutes, a mark which it gradually 
but slowly approached; at length it was 
reached, and a trotter named Directum 
I, lately advertised for sale in New York 
—details have not arrived at the time of 
writing — had. covered the _ distance 
‘* without wind shield’’ in one minute 
562 seconds. It seems somewhat strange 
that his record in a race should be one 
minute 58 seconds. One would have sup- 
posed that emulation would have made 
the animal expend its utmost efforts. 


In spite of the duration of the war, and 
all that has been reported as to the im- 
poverishment of Germany, it is stated 
that the gate at the Grunewald race meet- 
ing on Whit Monday totalled £5,500, 
which is £300 more than the previous 
largest amount taken. It will easily be 
understood with what jubilation Germans 
heard of the stoppage of racing in Eng- 
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land, which they regard as from every 
point of view a triumph for them. 


As a British battalion reached the sum- 
mit of a ridge somewhere in France 
lately they started a hare, which in its 
timid way began to course backwards and 
forwards in front of the troops. Its 
movements proved so fascinating that 
officers and men laughed and cheered to 
such an extent that the Germans were 
positively dismayed, and came to the top 
of the ridge holding up their hands in 
token of surrender. The curious part of 
the business is that the British were so 
intent on watching the antics of the hare 
that some time elapsed before they 
noticed the Germans and were able to 
take them prisoners. 


"Es 


The law, or at any rate the administra- 
tion of it, seems to vary quaintly in 
different parts of the country. A farmer 
of Gilberthorpe Street, Rotherham, re- 
cently shot a homer pigeon, his action 
being much approved by the mayor be- 
fore whom he was taken. The function- 
ary remarked that the man had a perfect 
right to protect his crops, and dismissed 
the case. At Wigan a few days after- 
wards a farmer shot a homer pigeon. He 
was ordered to pay £3, the value of the 
bird, and 30s. costs. As a matter of 
fact the shooting of a homer pigeon is an 
offence, little as the lights of the Rother- 
ham Bench seem to suspect it. 


When the Russian Revolution broke 
out one of the chief supporters of it is 
said to have been a landowner with some 
pretentions to be regarded as a sports- 
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man. He rejoiced at the emancipation of 
the downtrodden peasantry until some 
representatives of it put into practice the 
sublime theory of liberty, equality and 
fraternity by poaching his coverts and in- 
cidentally doing a good deal of damage 
to them. The landowner’s political prin- 
ciples have veered round completely, and 
he has become an ardent advocate of law 
and order. 


According to ‘‘ Collyer’s Eye ’’ (Chic- 
ago), President Wilson, taking leaves 
from the books of the late Lord Kitchener, 
who made a saddle horse of Democrat 
“‘the greatest two-year-old in Great 
Britain in 1899,’ and Major-General 
Leonard Wood, who for years rode the 
Canadian Derby winner, Fort Hunter, 
has possessed himself of a thoroughbred. 
He is riding a son of Octagon. Octagon 
was one of the two stallions—Henry 
Navarre was the other—with which Mr. 
August Belmont set the Government up 
in business as breeder of its own army 
remounts. Mr. Belmont presented 
Octagon and Henry of Navarre to the 
heads of the army some six years ago. 


The death is announced of a once suc- 
cessful jockey, especially under National 
Hunt rules—John Page, who won the 
Liverpool of 1867 on the Duke of Ham- 
ilton’s Cortolvin and in 1872 on Casse 
Téte, belonging to Mr. T. Brayley, 
famous in racing history as the owner 
who declared that he was ‘‘tired of 
winning.’’ (He died in the humblest cir- 
cumstances.) The victory of Casse Téie 
is remarkable for the fact that she was 
bought out of a selling race, according 
to a recent account for 33 guineas; Mr. 
Finch Mason in his book on the Grand 
National gives the price at £210. Page 
had won on her at Croydon, and advised 
the purchase. 

A leading article in the Daily Telegraph 
on the stoppage of racing at Newmarket, 
it having been previously banned else- 
where, included the following sentence : 

“‘The joy of the zealots in cutting 
off the last remaining race-ground is 
neither creditable nor charitable, and, 
in place of the plain statements made 
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by men of the highest standing and 

character, their persistence in misre- 

presentation can only be attributed to a 

spirit of vindictiveness which is abso- 

lutely un-English and despicable.’’ 

The one thing that the zealots cannot 
abide is that other people should find 
satisfaction in anything of which their 
censors disapprove. 


At the Newmarket sales M. de Neuter, 
the Belgian owner, trainer and journal- 
ist, who came to this country when driven 
out of his own, gave five guineas for a 
yearling son of Bridge of Earn and Mona- 
leen ; the sire a well-known horse, the dam 
a not infrequent winner in Ireland. The 
colt, named Souvenir d’Exil, M. de 
Neuter passed on to the King of Spain, 
whose stable he manages, and it has 
carried off the Aranjuez Derby, one of 
the most valuable prizes on the Spanish 
Turf. It may be doubted whether so 
rich a stake has ever fallen to a horse 
acquired for such a trifling sum. 


Criticism has been directed at the 
Jockey Club for not having done things 
which it would have been a grievous mis- 
take to attempt. The club had the choice 
between yielding to the demands of the 
Government or opposing them, and had 
the latter course been adopted not only 
would the Government naturally and 
necessarily have had its own way as to 
the matters at present under discussion, 
but it might have thought proper to as- 
sume a general control of racing which 
could not have been other than disastrous. 

"a 


Donations of £50 each have been for- 
warded by the Pegasus Club (Bar Point 
to Point) to the Officers’ Families Fund, 
and to the R.S.P.C.A. Sick and Wounded 
Horses Fund. The Pegasus Club, of 
whose members over fifty are serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces, has lost several 
well-known members at the Front, among 
whom may be mentioned Lord Gorell, 
D.S.O., a former secretary; Captain H. 
T. Cawley, M.P., a winner in 1912; Lieut. 
A. Lawson Johnston, M.C., a winner at 
the last races held at Slyfield in 1914, 
and Lieut. A. Schuster, who rvuue a 
winner at the races in 1908. 
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It is distressing to read the opinion of 
‘* Canadian Cavalry Officer ’’ as expressed 
in the Daily Mail to the effect that since 
he was last in England fourteen years 
ago the treatment of horses has become 
cruel. He specially mentions van horses, 
declaring ‘‘ that it is easy to see that the 
lash is their daily portion,’’ and he is 
convinced that ‘‘most of these would 
prefer death to the life they lead.’’ He 
must obviously have been shocked by the 
sights he has seen, or he would not have 
troubled to write, but it may be hoped 
that his experiences are exceptional. The 
disposition of the ordinary man in the 
street is, happily, to check cruelty, and 
officials of the R.S.P.C.A. are fairly well 
on the alert. 


The ‘‘ Canadian Cavalry Officer ’’ goes 
so far as to assert that ‘‘in London all 
thought of kindness to horses seems to 
have vanished during the war.’’ ‘‘ Not 
long ago,’’ he continues, ‘‘ my attention 
was directed by a brother officer to a 
sweating little cob, ridden by a lady, 
dancing down a street leading from the 
park. No doubt the fair rider enjoyed the 
lively action of her mount, although ob- 
tained at the cost of suffering and by 
means of blood-stained spurs.”’ 


Some shrewd men have profited by the 
ban on racing. They bought yearlings 
at the Newmarket December Sales, 
shipped them to Australia, where ten of 
them have been put up to auction. De- 
tails are given, and it appears that in the 
colony they were sold for not much short 
of thrice the amount they had reached in 
this country. Thus it is seen that the 
stoppage of racing has reduced the value 
of British bloodstock by something like 
sixty per cent. To supply a few details 
some English and Australian prices are 
appended: Colt by Santoi-Methymna, 
330 guineas—g50 guineas; colt by 
Radium-Florise, 400 guineas — 1,000 
guineas; colt by Santoi-Lady Cynosure 
360 guineas—1,000 guineas; colt by Will- 
onyx-Morrow, 75 guineas—goo guineas; 
colt by Henry the Fifth-Social, 90 
guineas—485 guineas. 
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Last month comment was made on the 
capture of a fresh water trout of 12} lbs., 
rather more than twice the weight of a 
fish that the Anglers’ News had con- 
sidered worth record. Since then the 
Fishing Gazette has been apprised of the 
taking of a trout of 13% lbs. The scene 
was the Clare shore at Mount Shannon, 
and the successful angler a clergyman. 
This latter circumstance may, it is to be 
hoped, be accepted as a guarantee o 
practical accuracy ! 


It is an abominably cruel thing that 
Puritans in Glasgow should have gone 
out of their way to take the trouble of 
interfering with the sale of tickets for 
prize drawings in aid of war charities. 
Passengers by the trams, so far as the 
idea can be understood from newspaper 
paragraphs, expended pence in the pur- 
chase of these tickets, insignificant 
amounts which could not be missed, but 
the aggregate materially aided sufferers 
from the war. The Puritans, having to 
run no risks themselves, preferred that 
soldiers should suffer rather than that 
they should be relieved by funds which 
had what was regarded. as the taint of 
speculation on them. 


Of late years rowing and sculling as 
recreations have diminished to an extent 
which would never have been credited 
when races and regattas were among the 
chief of British sports. An explanation 
may probably be found in the spread of 
golf and of motoring, many rowing men 
having in particular devoted themselves 
to the motor cycle. Those who remain 
faithful to the water will be pleased to 
notice that members of the Australian 
Expeditionary Force have been at work 
on the river and that races have been 
rowed over parts of the Putney to Mort- 
lake course. 


The Editor of the Shooting Times is 
evidently reluctant to accept a_ story 
which someone has sent him about a 
codfish and a seagull, though the sender 
supplies his name and address and clearly 
supposes that he is relating a veritable 
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incident. Many birds feed on fishes; here 
the usual course of events is reported to 
have been reversed, The cod, weighing 
about twelve pounds, despatched to 
Billingsgate with a barrel of others from 
the West coast of Scotland, was found to 
contain a seagull of about 24 Ibs. This 
seems to be a simple statement of fact; 
but the question is how the bird got where 
it was discovered? It is suggested that 
the gull might have been stuffed into the 
fish for a joke, or to make its weight 


heavier. 


The question is being discussed whether 
seagulls should be removed from the 
list of protected birds. No explana- 
tion has been given of the reason 
why of late years some _ varieties 
have found their way inland to places 
where they were previously never seen. 
There can have been no diminution in ‘‘the 
harvest of the sea,’’ but certain gulls 
which formerly confined themselves to the 
neighbourhood of the coast now frequent 
country many miles from the shore, Be- 
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cause a seagull is found feeding on newly- 
sown land, or where corn is sprouting, it 
by no means necessarily follows that he 
is eating food which it is presumed used 
to be practically unknown to his race. 
His quest may be for worms and insects 
which there seems reason to believe the 
birds would much prefer. 


"as 


Examination of crops appear to yield 
conflicting results, and one is driven to 
the conclusion that the gulls’ habits vary, 
some species including grain in their menu 
while others do not. - As regards their 
incursions inland, it may be remarked that 
certain gulls—the black-headed for one, 
and perhaps chiefly—have always resorted 
to districts a long way from the coast, 
various colonies, it is alleged, having been 
in use for centuries. The term gull, it 
need perhaps scarcely be observed, covers 
many varieties, from the ‘‘ Little Gull,’’ 
about eleven inches long, to the ‘‘Greater’’ 
whose average length is some 23 inches; 
and the ‘‘ Herring ’’ is larger still. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—Your article published in the 
January number re Sport in the Counties, 
etc., proved highly instructive and inter- 
esting, but surely, no matter how short, 
reference ought to have been made to the 
enactments by the redoubtable Harry 
Hutchins, whose triumphs and activities 
may be envied by many but equalled by 
few. My schoolmaster impressed on us 
boys that the capital of London is Mid- 
dlesex on the Thames.” I believe it still 
stands good, though I have been an ab- 
sentee for nearly twenty years. 


Assuming my assertion is accepted 
as authentic, then how can you account 
for Mr. Hutchins’ (a cockney) name 
being omitted from a Middlesex article, 
especially as the unique scenes of his 
attainments were principally witnessed 
and sustained in the Big Smoke? 


Hyman Levy. 


[*Our correspondent surely means 
‘* capital of Middlesex is London on the 
Thames.’’ We hope to publish an in- 
teresting sketch of Hutchins’ part in 
London athletics.—Eb. 
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Wotoring 


BY W.H. BERRY 


The Problem of Fuel 

Is there, or is there not, a scarcity 
of petrol for civilian use in the coun- 
try at this present time of writing? 
Nobody but the military authorities 
can really supply accurate informa- 
tion; these alone have the import 
figures and the total needs of the Ser- 
vices and commercial users. The im- 
ports for the last two or three months, 


as compared with the corresponding 
period in last year, show a substantial 
increase, and so, other things being 
equal, there should be a quantity avail- 


able for private use. On the other 
hand there are some additional thous- 
ands of high-powered aeroplanes, 
which could be better named ‘ petrol- 
drinkers,’’ consuming tens of thous- 
ands of gallons of spirit; and occa- 
sionally one meets the man possessed 
of inside information who informs an 
astounded club circle that the Army 
has many thousands of Tanks in 
‘France. If we divide this gentle- 
man’s figures by ten, which is gener- 
ally the right proportion, a number of 
Tanks and other engines of war still 
remain to burn up the petrol supply. 
The fact is that although our imports 
are up, the Service consumption has 
increased by leaps and bounds, yet, 
granting this, there has been muddling 
in regard to the supplies to commercial 
and private users. 


So the enterprising inventor has 
turned his attention to the problem of 
producing a cheap motor fuel in quan- 
tity. Every now and again the lay 
Press tells us that the secret has been 
solved. Sometimes high grade petrol 
is promised us from old boots, sea 
water, cob nuts, and, indeed, any old 
thing that the fertile brain of the un- 
attached paragraph writer thinks will 
make a ‘‘story.’? Despite all this it is 
not disputed that, after the war, we 
must no longer be dependent on 
foreign supplies. A British-produced 
fuel in adequate quantity is urgently 
needed. Mr. E. S. Shrapnell-Smith 
has done excellent work in bringing 
forward the value of coal gas as a fuel. 
Originally, I think, he regarded it as a 
temporary help in time of trouble, for, 
even some years before the war, he had 
pointed out its advantages. Practical 
experience has now, however, indi- 
cated that it may be more extensively 
used than was firstly imagined. The 
gas, unless it be kept in compression 
in steel cylinders—heavy and expen- 
sive—must be carried in an unsightly, 
space-eating bag. A Ford car, under 
test, shows a mileage of 17 on six- 
penn’orth of gas! Here are possi- 
bilities indeed. The supply problem is 
already solved. One can buy coal 
gas almost anywhere. It is cheap, 
safe, clean, and can be fed to the en- 
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gine without in any way involving 
mechanical alteration to the carburet- 
tor. A further advantage lies in the 
fact that, when the gas supply is ex- 
-hausted, the petrol can be turned on 


and the engine resumes its normal 
feed. 
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the country went to war, well, the less 
said the better. The country had four 
aerodromes! England, France and 
Germany have over 100 each, not 
taking into account the seaplane sta- 
tions. Germany has over 10,000 


*planes; obviously neither England 


THE SUNBEAM-COATELEN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES HAVE BEEN DESIGNED WITH A 
VIEW TO SPEEDY OVERHAUL AFTER PROLONGED SERVICE, 


ACCESSIBILITY 


IS ONE OF THEIR MARKED FEATURES. 


This engine was described in detail last month. 


The photographs have just been 


released by the Censor. 


The U.S.A. and Aircraft 


Lord Northcliffe, who is not in the 
habit of mincing words, has_ been 
supplying our new ally with his views 
on the position now that the U.S.A. 
is in the war. He warns them not to 
confuse enthusiasm and energy with 
organization. He points out that 
placing big orders for standardized 
supplies which may be obsolete before 
delivery can be made is only repeat- 
ing a mistake made often enough in 
this country and in France. 
the exact number of aeroplanes pos- 
sessed by the American Services when 


As 


nor France is much behind; indeed, if 
all accounts be true, they are some 
considerable distance ahead. They 
have therefore something over 30,000 
machines between them, with a _ per- 
sonnel of almost half a_ million. 
America, a month ago, had not 100 
serviceable aircraft, and the combined 
air personnel of both Army and Navy 
was barely 1,500! As the Americans 
themselves would say, they have noth- 
ing on us in this respect. 

Lord Northcliffe felt that it would 
have been better if the American de- 
signers had had opportunity to 
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familiarize themselves with the latest 
European designs in aircraft engines. 
The strenuous competition between 
the warring nations leads to such con- 
stant improvement that the latest 
battle ‘plane in the early summer is 
practically an old-fashioned crock by 
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tinue in existence. The country that 
loses command of its air is fighting a 
battle in blindness. Nor must it be 


forgotten that this new and terrible 
power is swift beyond all precedent. 
It can lead to a rapid blow—a matter 
of a surprise attack, a fight in the 


A SIDE VIEW OF THE 18-CYLINDERED SUNBEAM-COATELEN ENGINE. 
DESIGNED FOR SEA-PLANE WORK, ITS H.P., !S 475, AND ITS 
WEIGHT IS APPROXIMATELY ONE POUND PER HORSE-POWER 

LESS THAN THE BEST GERMAN ATTEMPTS. 


autumn. And every week the respec- 
tive War Offices find that despite pro- 
gressive increase in the size of their 
orders for aircraft, they consistently 
underestimate! There are several fac- 
tories in this country which were not 
even in existence in 1914, which to- 
day are employing thousands of hands 
exclusively on aircraft production— 
and these are still enlarging their ac- 
commodation, while new factories are 
coming into being. Probably naval 
and military men have now grasped 
the new fundamental truth that neither 
land nor sea power, nor the two com- 
bined, is of use without air power 

nay, it is impossible that they can con- 


dark—which could destroy the fight- 
ing power of a great country within 
a few hours. And it has reduced dis- 
tance and speeded up time. 

America is no longer an_ isolated 
continent at the other side of the world. 
It is a neighbour of Europe, and must 
defend itself from European attack. 
That defence consists in a vast fleet 
of aeroplanes and seaplanes. There- 
fore it is very interesting to know that 
the American Government has voted 
£120,000,000 for the purpose of creat- 
ing a strong aerial navy, capable of 
holding its own both in defensive and 
offensive with any European Power. 
Lord Northcliffe’s advice has been 


Doubling the Scope of Motoring 


How the C.A.V. Headlights Add a Charm to Night Driving 


TT most motorists night driving is considered 
as something in the way of an infliction, to 
be undertaken as little as possible. We our- 
selves were of much the same opinion until we 
undertook a recent test of the C.A.V. lighting in- 
stallation. With such a set as this night driving 
loses all its terrors, and even gains a_ certain 
charm; so much so that the C.A.V. demonstration 
staff are developing into night birds from choice 
and not from necessity. 

The car on which the test was carried out was 
fitted with a big 12-volt set, comprising dynamo, 
engine-starter, battery switchboard, two big  1o-in. 
headlamps, side and tail lights, cigar lighters, and 
interior lights. It will be seen that the generator 
and storage side of the system had a considerable 
load to deal with. 

But of the results obtained. The English lan- 
guage has its limitations, as also has the art of 
photography, and therefore an accurate description 
of the lighting is impossible. But it will give some 
idea if we state that the soft yet penetrating light 
from the big headlamps is distinct from any other 
form of light. There is no cold, 
hard glare, but a soft mellow 
radiance, which dispels the dark- 
ness rather than cuts it. For over 
a quarter of a mile ahead every 
detail is picked out, and, most 
marvellous of all, the colours 
show up as if by daylight. At 
II p.m. on one of the darkest 
nights this summer the green, the 
reds and the browns of the coun- 
tryside stood out distinctly as the 
car passed along. At every corner, 
at every turn, the big circle of 
light threw into prominence perfect 
little landscapes. One can appre- 
ciate the detail beauty of the 
country more when driving after 
dark behind a pair of C.A.V, 
headlights than one can in day- 
light. The reason is that except 
dead ahead all distant objects are the 
invisible and attention can be paid 
to nearer objects. 

The weirdest part of that most 
instructive drive was a little trip 
through Bushey Park at mid- 
night. As the broad beams of 
light swept under the trees thous- 
ands of little fairy lights twinkled around as far 
as the eye could see. As we got nearer it was 
found that the light was reflected from the eyes 
of the deer as they browsed on the short grass. 

The C.A.V. lights make night driving safer than 
in daylight. The greatest distance one ever wants 
to see can be seen. All obstructions are thrown up 
more distinctly, and in addition the steady beams 
serve as a perpetual warning of the car’s ap- 
proach. As regards dazzle, the writer particularly 
noticed the action of cyclists and pedestrians ap- 
proaching the light. None of them shaded their 
eyes or crept towards the ditch, but kept a steady 
course as if it was daylight. From a personal test 
we found that any dazzle which did exist vanished 
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building in 


A dangerous spot at Gerrard's 
Bucks. 
turnings can be clearly seen in 
photograph, 


at least 250 yards off. The only : 

light used for the photograbh sia 

was that of a pair of C.A.V. 
headlights. 


as one approached within cighteen yards of the 
car, giving any approaching traffic every opportun- 
ity for reaching safety before the car passed them. 

Another feature of these ultra-powerful but non- 
dazzling lights must be mentioned—namely, their 
power to damp out the twilight. That dangerous 
hour between daylight and dark, in which no motor- 
ist likes driving, is rendered safe by the broad 
beams of the C,A.V. lights. As the light fades 
in the sky, and the driver finds he is straining his 
eyes to pierce the gathering gloom—a click of a 
switch, and he can sin‘ back in the seat and drive 
as much at ease in mind and body as on _ the 
brightest day. 

The photograph we reproduce shows graphically 
the well-distributed light from the C.A.V. lamps. 
There are no shadows, flickers or streaks of brighter 
light, but a clear, mellow radiance which sweeps 
the dark away. The picture of Gerrard’s Cross 
conveys more clearly than any other photograph we 
have seen the exact impression gained of the road 
when behind the stcering-wheel of the car fitted 
with this daylight-producing lighting set, ard shows 
how road dangers are reduced 
with the C.A.V. lamps. During 
the photographing the car was 
standing on the railway bridge. 
On the offside are two turnings, 
and at the farthest point in the 
picture is a sharp turning to the 
left. The spot is known as a 
rather dangerous one, owing to 
the side roads being hidden when 
approaching the _ bridge. But 
with the powerful light of the 
C.A.V. lamps all these turnings 
are seen. 

I suppose, almost any motorist 
who has experienced the delight 
and romance of driving after dark 
with a set of C.A.V. lamps, would 
state as one of the cardinal draw- 
backs of this trying war period 
the necessity of doing without 
one’s headlights on country roads. 
But we can retrace in memory 
many a run over unknown roads 
absolute safety, and with a 
peculiar sense of the eerie and 
mysterious which comes to one 
as the avenues of trees and the 
white gate-posts loom up, 
scenery on the wings of a theatre; and the black- 
and-white timber of a roadside cottage gleams far 
ahead where stands the jutting arm of the friendly 
signpost. 

And we can look forward—in anticipation—to the 
coming days of a victorious peace, when we can 
again enjoy the luxury of night-driving with a 
C.A.V. set. 

While, even if we set aside the romance of 
night-riding as of no account, there are many 
of us who will bless the day when we can de- 
pend on covering the distance from. station or 
business to country house without the many 
alarums and near escapes that are incidental to the 
present régime. 
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taken, for the latest designs and ex- 
perience of European constructors has 
been placed at the disposal of Amer- 
ican engineers. 

The U.S.A. Standards Bureau is 
now engaged in standardizing the 
respective component parts of the 
needed aircraft engines, and when this 
work is completed and the final ad- 
justments in the designs made with a 
view to facilitating manufacturing 
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Navy were at continual loggerheads as 
to who took priority in the supply of 
aircraft. England has suffered very 
much from this policy, and therefore 
it is to be hoped that America will be 
guided by our example and appoint 
one strong man who would have a 
seat in the War Cabinet, and who 
would be supported by a competent 
board who would decide all questions 
of aircraft supply. It will be a big 


THE UNIVERSAL TYPE OF 


TRACTOR CAN BE 


APPLIED TO A VARIETY OF WORK ABOUT 
THE FARM. 


operations, the huge American manu- 
facturing corporations will be invited 
to tender for the building of the new 
engines. The European Powers have 
built up huge air fleets in something 
over two years; it is contended by 
those in a position to speak with 
authority that America, with her vast 
manufacturing resources, and with the 
mistakes and experiences of her Allies 
to guide her, should succeed in making 
up the leeway in something like 
twelve months. 

It would be particularly unfortunate 
if a system of duel control should be 
established whereby the Army and the 


job, a very big job indeed, for in effect 
it means the creating of an army which 
will certainly, within a year, be not 
less powerful than the Army or the 
Navy, and which may within an in- 
credibly short time be even more 
powerful than the Army or the Navy. 
America has produced a man capable 
of building the Panama Canal; the 
creation of an aerial fleet should not 
be impossible to one of this calibre. 


The After-War Cars 


So very marked have been the ad- 


“vances made in the science of metal- 


lurgy during the last three years that 
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we are quite justified in expecting vast 


improvements in the after-war cars. 
If, as Mr. Louis Coatalen, the Sun- 
beam designer maintains, the aero 
engine designer owes little or nothing 
at all to the motor car engine, it will 
not be disputed that the designer of 
touring car engines should be able to 
obtain very useful information from 
the experience and productions of the 
aircraft engine designer. Of a surety 
aluminium and the lighter metals, in 
their improved forms, which will be 
quite as strong, tough and hard-wear- 
ing as the older and heavier metals 
used prior to 1914, will be more exten- 
sively used in engine and chassis con- 
struction in the future. 

It is too early to say definitely that 
the car engine will be of aluminium 
or air-cooled, but progress will un- 
doubtedly proceed along this line of 
development. There will probably be 
an intermediate stage when the area 
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construction, is afforded in the peace-type 
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water-cooled will be considerably re- 
duced and when aluminium cylinders 
will have thin linings of cast iron or 
other suitable material. Here we shall 
have a great saving in weight. We 
shall have better balance, and we shall 
not lose so much power by heat radia- 
tion; so there will be economy. We 
are justified also in looking forward to 
lighter cars all round; for better 
metals should lead to weight saving in 
the chassis and the components gener- 
ally. Added to this, the big market 
in the future will be for the light,’ 
medium-weight car, for, after all, there 
is no great sense in dragging round 
with a ‘ton of superfluous metal. Any 
mathematician could speedily work 
out the energy in foot pounds needed 
to convey 1,130 Ibs. of metal at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour over give-and- 
take country—at least if he could not, 
he ought to be able to! 
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Dr. HOMES 


The Annual Appeal is made for 
100,000 HALF CROWNS — 
to help to pay the Food Bill for our great family of 
over 7,000 children during the coming lean months. 
The cost of food is constantly increasing. 
Last year we raised 167,163 Half-Crowns in memory 
of the late Dr. Barnardo. zveroN TO 
Will you please help us to do the same this year, 
because the need is greater. 
4,371 children have been admitted since war broke out, 
a sa abet? being children of soldiers and sailors. 
aa Yours faithfully, in the 
service of the Children, 
WILLIAM BAKER, 
Hon. Director, 


72,168 Half-Crowns received so far, the largest being 1,600 Half-Crowns (£200) 
Cheques. etc.. payable “‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Bill Fund,” 


and crossed (Notes souls “ Registered), 18 to 26, STEPNEY- 
London, Please mention the Badminton 
agazine 
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